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THE RHODE ISLAND RED the following breeds haye been used,—Plymouth Rock, Wy- 

H. 8S. BABCOCK andot, Leghorn, Buff Cochin, Partridge Cochin. These fowls 

cicenpesincceeiictiaasae have mingled their blood with that of the common dunghill 

The farmers along the shores of the Narragansett Bay have, fowl. From this indiscriminate crossing has resulted a fowl 
perhaps, produced a new breed of fowls. They have done this, in shape and size quite similar to the Plymouth Rock, with 
not with direct intention of producing a new breed, but with yellow legs, generally free from feathers, though they are 
the desire to secure strong, vigorous and profitable fowls. sometimes lightly feathered, and in plumage a reddish buff, 
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PAIR OF RHODE ISLAND RED FOWLS 


From the crosses which they have made there has appeared a ‘the males being much deeper in color than the females. The 

fowl, not entirely uniform in character yet, but which by the fowls are hardy, good layers, and make good dressed poultry, 

adoption of some definite standard could be rendered uniform having the requisite size and color of skin. 

in characteristics and really become entitled to the name of a As might have been foreseen, the shape is not altogether 

distinct breed. uniform, for where Leghorn or Plymouth Rock or Wyandot 
The crosses which have been made probably differ in dif- blood has predominated, the Leghorn, Plymouth Rock or Wyan- 

ferent parts of the state, but there is reason to believe that dot characteristics would naturally appear. Yet the Cochin 
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blood used has been potent enough to bring the shape into 
something like uniformity, and the figure associated with the 
Plymouth Rock is the one which most generally is seen. The 
comb is either single or rose, though there seems to be a larger 
number of single combed than of rose combed birds. Person- 
ally, I prefer the rose comb as one less liable to be injured by 
frost and therefore giving the bird an advantage for practical 
use. But the single combed birds are the ones which are mak- 
ing their way into our exhibitions, and they pgrhaps will be 
the ones which ultimately will succeed, if any succeed. 

This last remark brings us to an interesting and important 
fact —the Rhode Island Red, while it is not as yet a_ recog- 
nized breed, is the parent of and responsible for two standard 
varieties, the Buff Plymouth Rock and the Buff Wyandot. 
From a single pen of Rhode Island Reds have been produced 
chickens sold for Plymouth Rocks and Wyandots, according 
to their combs, and also the progeny of the Rhode Island 
Red, where Leghorn blood has been freely used, has been 
sold for Buff Leghorns. This is not romancing, but is solid 
fact, the writer himself having received it from breeders in 
the district where the Rhode Island Red is most bred. 

In view of the fact that the Buff Plymouth Rock and the 
Buff Wyandot have been admitted to the Standard of the Amer- 
ican Poultry association, and are now breeding to a fixed stand- 
ard, the question arises whether there is room for the Rhode 
Island Red? Certainly these two buff varieties answer all the 
requirements for buff fowls with their characteristics. If the 
Rhode Island 
Red is ever to be 
recognized 
distinct breed, it 
must be from the 
possession of 
characteristics 
which differenti- 
ate it from other 
breeds. If its 
breeders , will 
breed it way 
from buff and fix 
upon both males 
and females a 
clear red color,— 
not a reddish buff 
but.a deep, bright 
red,—they' will 
have a fowl dif- 
ering from any 
now recognized. 
The writer be- 
lieves this possi- 
ble to be done, 
Years ago he pos- 
sessed a Crimson 
Game fowl—the 
males and females 
both being a dark 
crimson red, more 
orless broken 
with black. They 
were handsome, but a blood red fowl would be handsomer, ‘and 
that is what the Rhode Island Red should seek to be if it is 
ever to become recognized as a standard fowl. 


MELON DAY 





PROPER CURING OF CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 


After the crop is safely housed, comes the anxious work of 
curing it properly. Throughout the seedleaf sections this is 
still done by air curing alone, which is accomplished by regu- 
lating the airand moisture by opening or closing doors or shut- 
ters in the barn. The process has been improved by greater care 
in the construction of barns, but it is at best a crude and im- 
perfect method, and one requiring vigilant attention to details 
and a nice perception of alterations of temperature and moist- 
ure to properly carry out. Yet so skillful have the growers 
become, even with this crude process, that a good cure can be 
expected in the vast majority of cases, unless the crop has 
been damaged or improperly grown in the field, and unless ex- 
cessive fogs and dampness prevail at curing time. The first 
point to avoid is the too rapid drying of the leaf. Drying is 
not curing, and the ierms are in no way synonymous. The 


IN COLORADO 


At harvest time at Rocky Ford a watermelon picnie is held, people coming by thovsands from 
miles around, and being given, free of cost, all the melons they can eat. The illustration shows the mel- 
ons piled in the grove ready forthe picnic. This unique festival has advertised Rocky Ford melons ail 
over the country, as “Potato Day” at Greeley, Col, has spread the fame of the specialty in that section. 


FARM AND FIELD 


change of color and condition in the leaf is largely due to a 
process of fermentation which takes place in the hanging to- 
bacco, and for which a certain amount of moisture in the leaf 
If the leaf is dried too rapidly, this fermentation 
checked to extent, 
As far as possible, 


is necessary. 
is either prevented altogether or 
thereby affecting the result disastrously. 
the air in the shed during the whole curing process should be 
kept in such condition that the tobacco will never become 
quite dry and brittle; it should never crumble when handled, 
To this end, after the first two weeks following the hanging, 
the sheds should be kept tightly closed during dry 
and if opened it should be at night or for a while upon damp 
and misty days. If the buildings are kept close, the great 
amount of moisture evaporated from the tobacco will keep the 
air sufficiently damp, even in dry weather. 

The second principle is to keep the air in the shed from 
excessive dampness, which, with heat, causes a destructive 
fermentation or rotting, which is entirely different from the 
fermentation of the curing process. For this reason, the 
building should be kept well opened and ventilated the first 
week or two after hanging, that the fresh currents of air may 
carry off the large amount of moisture evaporating from the 
tobacco, and also check any tendency to excessive heating, 
During the whole time of curing, after any protracted time of 
damp or warm muggy weather, the sheds should be opened 
until the tobacco is partially dried off. To carry out both 
these principles, the shed should be so constructed as to per- 

mit of its being 
tightly closed, 


l also of its be- 


some 


weather, 


opened and 
thoroughly venti- 
lated. Light 
should be careful- 
ly excluded dur- 
curing 
especial- 
its later 

, as it is 
found that strong 
light has an in- 
jurious effect up- 
on the color of 
the leaf. The to- 
barn is 
venti- 
opening 


ing the 
proce Ss, 
ly in 


ee 
Stages 


bace o 
commonly 
lated by 
doors running 
the full length of 
the sides. 
Zimmer, an au- 
thority on this 
crop in the Mi- 


Jaci b 


ami valley, says 
plan is 
to have the to- 


a better 


bacco barn as air- 
2 tight as possible, 
by nailing strips 
over all cracks, 
except to,cut away six inches lengthwise at bottom to admit 
fresh air, and leave an open space at top under the eaves, thu 
providing constant circulation of air. Screen space at bottom 
with wire netting to keep out vermin. If the weather is very 
dry when the tobacco is harvested, Mr Zimmer would wet it 
before hanging in such a barn. If the weather becomes very 
wet, with dense fogs and much rain, so that the crop may rot 
instead of cure, put in small coal stoves every 20 ft of the 
length of the house, with pipe through the roof; keep up a 
gentle heat to dry the air somewhat, but admit enough fresh 
air to maintain its free circulation. 





Silos Have Come to Stay.—They are a certain help to farm- 
ers and are within reach of all. A low-priced silo turns out 
just as good ensilage as a high-priced one. Rough hemlock 
boards, with strong tarred paper between the two courses, 
make a good silo. Anyone that can lay one stone on another 
in mortar can build the foundation. The one ideais to ex- 
clude the air. The cutter should be the best obtainable. Get 
a machine with a down cut. <A large number of silos are being 
built here this season.—[Watson Booths, Wyoming Co, N Y. 


























MODERN METHODS IN FRUIT PACKING AND STORAGE 


Of the large area in each of the older states that has been 
planted to fruits, too large a proportion unfortunately is of the 
earlier maturing sorts, and asaresult, centers of fruit consump- 
tion are glutted during late summer and early fall. Hence the 
value of fruit retarding houses, which hold fruit until it can be 
marketed to better advantage. Numerous instances are recorded 
where the cold storage retarding of the fruit crop one season 
has paid the entire cost of such a building. These structures 
may be used for the cold storage of all varieties of fruits and 
many sorts of vegetables, and during spring and early summer 
are of general service for the storage of farm implements and 
other material. In the consideration of the retarding of fruit 
ripening, it is well to remember that it is the sudden and 
great changes in the temperature nights and days which are 
destructive to fruit. Ice stored fruits, held at low tempera- 











FIG 1. COMBINED PACKING AND STORAGE HOUSE 


tures, will not stand exposure long in market or extended trans- 
portation; such storage is also much more costly. 

Cold storage is probably best understood where carried on 
most extensively. In nearly every city cold storage buildings, 
cooled with ice or by artificial refrigeration, are in operation. 
Recent experiments by fruit growers have clearly demon- 
strated that ice isnot essential and that storage houses, if prop- 
erly erected, can be thoroughly cooled by the forcing through the 
building of pure outside air. Cranberry growers on Cape Cod 
are adopting a lightly constructed building with a wind en- 
gine at one end for forcing air through the rooms to keep the 
temperature at 40 degrees. A cold storage room, with dirt floor 
of ample dimensions, has for years been profitable to the Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural college, even though it is constructed 
asa portion of a horge barn basement. The cold storage 
rooms on the saukesal Rian Fisher fruit farms at Fitch- 







FIG 2. SHOWING ENTRANCE TO COLD STORAGE ROOM 


burg, Mass, are three in number, not very high, well darkened, 
and cemented on floor and sides, but so situated as to catch 
any passing breezes. 

A successful Virginia grower uses a storage room set on a 
12 in wall with an earth floor. Posts and joists are all of 2x10 


PREPARING FRUITS FOR MARKET 
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in material, posts being 10 ft long and joists 16 ft. Such a 
building, 10 by 16 ft, may be constructed of any length. Side 
walls are sheathed with paper, inside and out, and the paper is 
covered with jointed boards. Joists are sheathed on underside, 
with space betwden filled with sawdust. A projecting roof 
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Front and elevation 


Ground plan 

FIG 3. CHAUTAUQUA FRUIT RETARDING HOUSE 
from each side prevents the sun striking sides of building and 
is used as sheds for storing barrels. - A strong lattice door 
behind the solid door may be used nights, providing ventila- 
tion. As the site is well drained, an eight-inch sub-air duct 
runs out several rods, with an adjustable ventilator in the 
ceiling. 

In western New York, two styles of buildings are in use, 
one a combined packing and storing house, the other a pack- 
ing shed or house only, without cellar and cheaply built, as 
described in Cornell bulletin 117, from which our _ illustra- 
tions are taken. For the packing and storing of grapes, 
Fig 1 shows a building in use by the fruit grower who was 
in charge of the New York state grape exhibit at the World’s . 
fair. This style of a house is very largely used in the central 
lake region, where Catawbas are raised and where the grapes 
are often stored for some time before being marketed. In the 
Keuka and Seneca lake regions, where the Catawba is the 
dominant variety, grapes are kept in cold storage as late as 























FIG 4. PEACH PACKING HOUSE 









spring. The building portrayed herewith is built on a side 
hill, and the cellar is used for cold storage purposes, the first 
floor for packing and the attic for storage of baskets and crates. 
The building measures 25x60 ft over all. Foundation walls are 
24 in thick, and ample ventilation is provided by outside win- 
dows, as well as by a chimney, which runs from near the mid- 
dle of the-cellar up through the roof. The floor is of dirt. By 
means of careful attention to ventilation, this cellar can be 
kept to 50 degrees or below during September, and is frost 
proof during winter. Rats and squirrels are kept out by 
screened windows. The cellar will hold 50 tons of grapes in 
picking trays. The first floor has two rooms, one for packing 
being 25 ft square, the other, for storage and shipping, being 
25x35 ft. The packing room is provided with heat and lighted 
by seven large windows. The floor above the cellar is double 
and made of 1 1-4 1n matched pine, with an abundant air space 
between the two layers. The building is shaded by large 
trees. It has 18 ft posts, tin roof and can be erected for $1, 200. 

The Chautauqua style of a packing house is shown in Fig 
3, which are pictures of the house of W. W. Pettit of Brocton. 
In this case, there is no cellar, for the grapes are to remain in 
the house only a day or two and ordinarily pass directly 
through it on their.way to the railway station. Such a house 
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Is it a case of ‘‘exterminate the appropria- 
tion and you exterminate the disease?’’ 
Looks a trifle that way in New York’s dairy 
tuberculosis scare. 





Take in the New York state fair at Syra- 
cuse next week. It is bound to be a colossal 
exhibition. No man, woman or child can 


fail to be benefited by attending it. 





There ought to be 1000 such sugar factories 
in this country as the two in Nebraska, in- 
stead of only six, so that American farmers, 
instead of German and Spanish planters, 
might supply the American market with the 
$100,000,000 worth of sugar now imported. 


rr 


Ohio’s law to compel shoddy or adulterated 
fabrics to be sold on their merits, is likely 
to be imitated by other states this winter. 
Ohio is a leader in lots of things besides poli- 
tics! And we boast more of ’em to the square 
mile than any other state! Ohio means'to be 
**in it.”” 





Time to fix the winter price of milk—which 
usually goes into effect Oct 1—will soon be 
here. Producers for the large milk markets 
should take up this matter now, so as to bein 
shape to enforce their reasonable demands. 
The trouble is that in the hurry of harvest, 
this matter is neglected, farmers are not or- 
ganized, and peddlers, dealers and contrac- 
tors let the thing slide until so near Oct 1 
they have producers at their mercy. 
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Contra Costa, one of the quite compact and 
thrifty rural townships of California, expects 
to be among the first of country postoffices 
to secure the free delivery and coilection of 
mail, because it has in use the Bancroft or 
ten-block system of numbering country houses, 
naming roads, etc. Thissystem was illustrat- 
ed and described fully in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST 
ber, 1892, and is worthy of being generally 
adopted. The lack of system in the naming 
of country roads and highways is something 


atrocious. In the good times coming, we 
look to see the Bancroft system universally 
adopted. 





The extraordinary market for home-grown 
sugar, provided it can take the place of the 
$100,000,000 worth of foreign sugar we now 


in the issues of October and Novem- ~ 


- EDITORIAL 


import, and the good profits of the sugar beet 
crop compared to low prices of other farm 
staples, are creating quite a furore in this 
industry all through our western country. In- 
terest in the matter is also keen in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and North Carolina as well as in 


Virginia and in other sections where beets 
of high sugar content can be raised at a 
profit. Should the elections result in assur- 


ing farmers and capitalists of the American 
market for sugar, the industry will doubtless 
have a large development the coming year 
and many new factories will be established. 
This applies also to the cane sugar industry 
of the Gulf coast. 


ne 


The annual meeting of the 
growers’ association, to be held on the state 
fair grounds at Columbus, Sept 2, is likely to 
be. a rattler. There will be an address by 
Hon George H. Wallace, late consul general 
to Australia, who is thoroughly posted as to 
the tremendous foreign competition with 
American wool and who will submit the 
draft of a new tariff bill, which is a result of 
his studies. Some new schemes to facilitate 
the sale of wool and to save expense are also 
to.be considerea. If the wool growers in each 
of our middle states would through their as- 
sociations establish a _ sort of state exchange, 
through which to sell their wool, it would be 
money in their pockets. Wool is an article 
that can be graded to advantage and sold safe- 
ly by sample, and upon which’ banks will 
loan money. There is no reason why a wool 
growers’ exchange should not be made a 
great success. The present cost of collecting 
and buying wool is heavy, and it all comes out 
of the farmer. 


Ohio wool 





The Russian thistle is gradually working 
eastward, specimens having been found all 
the way from the Dakotas west and south. 
The seed is distributed through manure taken 
or drupping from stock cars, millet seed, flax- 
seed; in fact, all grain and grass seeds are 
liable to carry it. While the pest will never 
be as serious where cultivated crops are pro- 
duced as in the spring-wheat growing sec- 
tions, every effort should be made to kill it 
out and prevent its further spread. Plow all 
land at once upon which the thistle is liable 
to be growing. The plant will thus be killed 
and any seed now dormant started, but can- 
not come to maturity before frost. Cut off all 
plants in waste places. This must be done 
soon, before the seed matures. Donot use ma- 
nures from stock cars. In addition to thistle, 
they usually contain seeds of many other 
kinds of weeds. Examine carefully all grain, 
grass and clover seed before sowing. Road 
commissioners should keep them out of the 
highways. Sheep eat the young, tender plants 
quite readily, but after becoming woody they 
will not touch them. Rotation of crops, clean 
culture, and the growing of hoed crops will 
get rid of the Russian thistle. 


— —— 


Step by step, the fullest authority over the 
railroads of the country by the federal gov- 
ernment is being sustained by the courts. 
The latest decision is that of Judge Wilborn 
of the United States circuit court at Los An- 
geles, who holds that congress has the right to 
fix charges on all interstate commerce. The 
case was brought by the railroads to compel 
government to pay the full regular tariff for 
its freight and passengers (soldiers) instead of 
the half fare government has paid. Profound 
students of the subject believe that Judge 
Wilborn’s decision will be maintained by the 
United States supreme court, to which the 
case will undoubtedly be carried. Common- 
sense certainly dictates such a result also. The 
whole tendency of the times isin this direc- 
tion. Better late than never, but it will 
never be known how much of _ present 
distress might have been averted if through 
proper legislating, state and national, and 
a righteous public. sentiment, the wholesale 
chicanery of railroad promoters, operators 
and wreckers had been prevented. -Judge 
Wilborn’s decision is especially timely, com- 
ing so soon after the exposure by the inter- 
state commerce commission of general disre- 
gard of the interstate commerce law by the 
pooling arrangement now in force between 









and cen- 
unright- 


the principal railroads of the west 
tral west. A readjustment of these 
eous rates is already promised, but perma- 
nent justice will only be secured as a result 
of long and thoughtful working out from the 
evils that are the result of 40 years of unre- 
stricted exploitation of the American people 
by their railroads. 
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An unique affair was the receng& celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of-the planting 
of the elms for which the broad street of old 
Sheffield (Mass) is famous. Friends and neigh- 
bors from far and near joined in the delight- 
fully appropriate exercises that had been plan- 
ned by the village improvement association. 
There was a procession to the celebrated mon- 
ster elm at the head of the street, under whose 
centuries’ old branches the people listened to 
an address of welcome and response, and sing- 
ing by the children of an original song in honor 
of the monarch of the forest. Then the peo- 
ple enjoyed one of Sheftield’s generous ban- 


quets, followed by two hours of literary 
entertainment in the church, concluding 
the afternoon with outdoor dancing. The 


sociability and reunions of friends and fami- 
lies was an equally attractive part of the oc- 
casion. Many towns in our Middle States 
have the material for a similar coming together 
of all the people, once a year or less fre- 
quently. We like to see the Fourth celebrated 
in some such way. Life in our rural towns 
needs the quickening of an annual gathering 
of all the clans in a social way, to take part in 
some affair in which all have a common in- 
terest—be it Memorial day, the Fourth, some 
local event in the town’s history or some im- 
provement that all desire. Whata rich field 
exists for the development of annual affairs of 
some such kind in all our country towns. 
They will make life so much more pleasant 
and agreeable, and by encouraging those who 
have left in years gone by to attend these 
occasions, will enhance the interest taken in 
our old towns, build up the civic pride and 
give new zest to local industry, to family life 
and to the public affairs of our rural commu- 
nities. All of which will have a direct and 
vital influence on our material well being, also. 


rT 


What friend Potter says on another page of 
this issue about boys leaving the farm, is true 
as far as it goes. Yet the fact that some (many 
more than certain people would have us be- 
lieve) have earned a modest competency on 
the farm while enjoying a pleasant home and 
educating their family, shows that the trouble 
may be partly due to the individual. Cer- 
tainly in no other land are farmers so well off 
asin America. And no other business in this 
country shows so small a per cent of failure as 
agriculture. Among merchants, traders and 
ordinary lines of business, commerce and 
manufacturing, more or less accurate statis- 
tics show that nine-tenths of those who en- 
gage in these industries fail. We know many 
young men who have started into farming 
within the past two, five or ten years who will 
testify that they are as well off to-day as they 
could possibly have expected to be if they had 
gone into any mercantile or manufacturing 
business within their reach. We have the ut- 
most sympathy for those on the farms and 
homes of America, especially for such as see 
no adequate reward for years of faithful toil, 
but worldwide as well as domestic influences 
have brought about existing conditions. Un- 
til these influences are readjusted throughout 
the world, it can hardly be expected that tariff 
or currency tinkering alone by the United 
States can inaugurate permanent prosperity. 
Such legislation has its place, but history 
demonstrates that hard times have occurred 
periodically for a century and more, and quite 
irrespective of tariffs and currencies. So after 
all may be said and done on these and other 
politico-economic issues of the hour, our 
judgment still isthat the young man who en- 
joys farming will average as well atit in the 
future as will his brothers who don’t like the 
farm but gointo other vocations. Ifa young 
man hates farming he won’t succeed at it any- 
way. The great problem with a youth is to 
discover his ‘‘bent’’—what he seems specially 
interested in or adapted to—and then to 
qualify himself in that direction. 














TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Echoes of the Campaign. 


Although the national democratic head- 
quarters are at Chicago, it is said that a large 
part of the work is being done from Washing- 
ton. 

Candidate Bryan made public the sources 
and items of his income, in answer to the re- 
publican accusation that he was in the pay 
ot the silver mine owners or of the bimetalic 
league. He received, he said, about $150 a 
wounth as an editor of an Omaha newspaper, 
besides a small amount from his law practice 
and the proceeds of lectures. This airing of 
the matter seems to have helped Mr Bryan’s 
candidacy more*than it hurt it. 

A reply to William J. Bryan’s New York 
speech was made by Bourke Cockran in the 
Madison Square garden. It was largely an 
appeal to workingmen, purporting to state the 
case from their standpoint and show that 
while prices would rise under free silver, 
wages would not. The orator deplored Mr 
Bryan’s appeals to sectional prejudice, and 
then proceeded to belittle the west and south, 
himself. Mr Cockran retired some years ago 
froma high official position in Tammany 
Hall, having acquired a fortune. Outside 
New York city there is a feeling that a much 
stronger defender of the gold standard than 
Cockran could have been founda. 

The democratic candidate declines to debate 
except with Maj McKinley, who, it is an- 
nounced, will not take the stump during the 
campaign. Republicans have openly deplor- 
ed the course of the republican managers in 
allowing their candidate to remain in the 
background, and in emnphasizing the reliance 





which Chairman Hanna seems to put in his 
millionaire allies for campaign expenses. Mr 
Hanna’s record is a good one, but for him to 


parade the wealth at his command in the faces 
of millions of voters already stung by the 
arrogance of trusts and monopolies, is not 
far short of fatuity. 

There is talk of nominating Thomas C. Platt 
for governor of New York this fall. 

Mr Bryan’s tirst real campaign speech was 
delivered on Saturday at Madalin, Dutchess 
Co, N Y¥. 

Maj McKinley addressed a_ gathering 
of Knox Co (QO) farmers at Canton, Mon- 
day. Several delegations of farmers will visit 
Canton this fall to hear him speak. Some 
1200 voters from St Lawrence Co, Pa, visited 
Canton, Saturday,going by special trains, and 
listened to an address by the republican can- 
didate. They had bands, a calliope and a 
howitzer, and made a demonstration. 

Chicago’s postmaster, Washington Hesing, 
stated in an interview that the German vote 
in J}linois had become three parts republican 
and one part democratic, on account of the 
currency issue. He is a bolter from the demo- 
cratic ticket, and of German descent. 





Another Voice for Arbitration. 


Following so soon upon the utterances of 
Lord Salisbury in favor of a treaty of orbi- 
tration between England and the United 
States, Lord Chief Justice Russell’s speech 
before the American bar association at Sara- 
toga, in which he made a- masterly plea for 
international arbitration, was doubly signif- 
icant and encouraging. The subject of Eng- 
land’s chief justice was international law,and 


he took occasion to make this plea, which 
was as timely as it was able. Lord Russell 
is too ‘brilliant a lawyer to take a roseate 


view of the prospect, and his clear recognition 
of the difficulties in the way, and plainness 
with which he stated them, were further 
proof of his sincerity. 

‘*No self-respecting nation,’’ he said, ‘‘ will 
readily arbitrate on questions touching its in- 
dependence or affecting its honor.’’ But the 
great majority of disputes between nations 
and those which have most frequently led to 
war may be properly and honorably settled 
by peaceful arbitrament. Since 1815 there 
have been 60 instances in which international 
differences have been so adjusted. The 
United States has been a party to 32 of these 
and Great Britain to about 20. Lord Russell 
does not regard a permanent tribunal as prac- 
ticable until a majority of the great powers 
unite in favor of arbitration. He thinks that 
to select arbitrators specially for the partic- 
ular controversy fo be settled is at present 
not only the only practicable but the most 
desirable plan of arbitration. 

There are greater evils than war, Lord 
Russell thinks, and war cannot always be 
avoided. Tothe judges, statesmen and writ- 
ers of the United States, he says, the world 
largely owes ‘‘the existing rules which relate 
to a state of peace and which affect the rights 


OUR STORY OF THE NiWS 


and obligations of powers, which, during a 
state of war, are themselves at’ peace.’’ 
IN 

Silver Bullion fell in price to about 66 cents 
per ounce. iIt got down to 634 cents in 1894, 
but of late had been 69 cents. At 64) cents 
per ounce, the bullion in the silver dollar is 
worth exactly 50 cents in gold. Within the 
past few weeks Canadian financiers have be- 
come afraid of American silver, which is 
refused now by tradesmen and is at a dis- 
count. Even our silver certificates are not 
accepted at their face value. 





A Sensation was created throughout Can- 


ada by the report that the new prime minis- 
ter, Laurier, had talked the Manitoba school 
question over with the premier and several 
cabinet ministers of Manitoba, and that an 
agreement had been reached which would 
take the question out of parliament and poli- 
tics and settle it satisfactorily to all. Ac- 
cording to this report, both sides had agreed 
to half an hour of religious instruction daily 
in the schools. The fact that Archbishop 
Langevin was at that moment in Rome trying 
tu induce the pope to denounce Laurier,,foer 
his conciliatory policy toward the Protestants 
of Manitoba, hightened the interest and nov- 
elty. It was said later that the agreeméht, 
whatever it might be, was not the final dis- 
position of the case, by any means. 





Gossip of Europe.—Dr Nansen, the Arctic 
explorer, was accused on his safe arrival in 
civilization of having deserted his faithful 
crew of the ship Fram, but a later dispatch 
says the Fram, tvo, is almost home, with all 
on board, Dr Nansen having merely gone on 
ahead. The survival of the Fram proves that 
he can build a ship which will escape de- 
struction in the ice. The explorer says, how- 
ever, that he will not make another attempt 
to reach the pole in a ship, but may make a 
sledge expedition from Franz-Josef land. 
This will give him a starting point almost as 
far north as the north coast of Greenland. 

A German baron, Von Sedwitz, was killed 
by the collision of his yacht with Emperor 
William’s yacht Meteor, and of course’ the 
jury bronght in a verdict that the collision 





was an accident for which nobody was to 
blame. 
News of the Day.—Trade and finance con- 


tinue to feel the currency agitation and the 
resulting uncertainty. Not only Milwaukee, 
but New York city, found difficulty in plac- 
ing its bonds. The New York bonds were 
payable in gold and bore 33 per cent interest, 
and yet the offers made were only a small 
fraction above par. Several large manufactur- 
ing concerns in New England and the eastern 
states have shut down on account of dull busi- 
ness, ascribed by the managers to the prevail- 
ing uncertainty. 

A plan to prevent hasty aud slipshod legis- 
lation is under consideration by the American 
bar association. 

The value of the goods produced or work 
done by convicts in the state prisons of the 
United States has fallen off more than $5,000,- 
000 in the 10 years from 1885 to 1895. At the 
same time the number of prisoners has in- 
creased from 41,877 to 54,244. Combining these 
figures it appears that the productive value 
of the prisoners has fallen off almost 40 per 
cent. This enormous diminution is almost 
wholly due to the passage of laws restricting 
convict labor or the sale of cuonvict-made 
goods. These facts appear in a new bulletin 
of the labor bureau. 

An American newspaper’ correspondent, 
Carlos Covin of Key West, Fla, is reported to 
have keen executed by Spanish soldiers in 
Cuba. He went to the island‘with the Three 
Friends expedition. 


A Rutland (Vt) newspaper accused Gov 
Woodbury of Vermont of being a rum- 


seller on the ground that liquor was sold in 
a hotel at Burlington of which he was one of 
the owners. Vermont is a prohibition’ state, 
and violators of the liquor law are sent to jail 
frequently. The governor brought suit for 
libel, and the case was tried before judges, 
who award the plantiff $1000 damages and 
costs. They find that the governor did not, 
at any.time, own any of the liquor procured 
by the bell-boys and waiters for guests, and 
give him $1000 and costs. The trial shows, 
however, that the prohibitory law is violated 
or evaded shamelessly by the hotels. 

A Cornell university student who disappear- 
ed on Oct 2, 1894, and whose parents suppos- 
ed he was dead, has been heard from. He is 
in India, and has traveled extensively.. He 
left college, he said, because he could not 
keep up with his class. He is Frederick G. 
Rew of Buffalo, ms 

The eldest daughter of Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Gertrude by name, was united in mar- 
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riage on Tuesday with the eldest son of for- 
mer Secretary of the Navy William C. Whit- 
ney, at Newport, R I.« The groom’s name is 
Harry Payne Whitney. The pair are spend- 
ing their honeymoon camping in a tent near 
Lenox, Mass, among the Berkshire hills. The 
bride’s dowry is $5,000,000, and the bmnidal 
gifts from the immediate family are at least 
$500,000 in value. 

The National cordage company is accused 
of dividing over $4,000,000 unlawfully among 
its ofticers and directors, which money was 
received for the issue of new stock. The officers 
are accused also of losing $5,000,000 of the 
company’s money by speculating in hemp and 
other materials. The receiver, Edward F. C. 
Young, accordingly brings suit against the 
ofticers and director’ in the United States cir- 
cuit court in New York. 





Anti-Option in Germany.—A new law in 
Germany aims at government control of stock 
and produce exchanges, for the protection 
of investors and to put a stop to gambling, in 
products of the soil. Only the stock® and 
bonds of concerns receiving the approval of 
the government officials, after rigid inspec- 
tion, will be admitted tothe stock exchanges. 
This probably will shut out American speeu- 
lative securities. The lawsalso embodies the 
leading features of the Hatch anti-option 
bill, rejected by the congress of the United 
States. It requires traders or speculators 
in time contracts, as on the produce ex- 
changes, to be registered and to pay a fee of 
$35 the tirst fear and about $6 for each sub- 
sequent year. And the Bundesrath or con- 
federate council is empowered to forbid all 
trading in time contracts in certain goods 
and stocks. This new lawis especially in- 
teresting because it is a concession to the 
farmers, and a socialistic measure adopted 
by a monarchy which deals severely with 
socialists. 





Men and Women.—The hardest blow yet, of 


the severe ones which have fallen of late 
years upon Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) 
is the death of his oldest daughter Olivia, at 
the family home in Hartford, Ct. On account 
of Miss Clemens’s illness her mother and sis- 
ter sailed for home, from England, and _ ar- 
rived justin season for the funeral. The 
malady was not considered serious enough 
for Mr Clemens to come home, and he is still 
in England. Miss Clemens was a brilliant 
girl, 24 years old, who had a fine soprano 
voice and had been fitting herself in Paris 
for grand opera. 

An interesting person who died the other 
day in Portland, Me, was Prof Nicholas 
Crouch, a veteran musician and composer. 
The most famous of his many compositions 
was Kathleen Mavourneen. He _ was born in 
England, and came early to this country. 
When the civil war broke out he was a church 
singer in Richmond, Va, and he enlisted at 
once and made a gallant record as a confed- 
erate soldier. He wus married four times, 
and one of his 33 children was Cora Pearl, 
a noted Parisian beauty of 20 years ago. 
Prof Crouch’s home latterly was in Balti- 
more, and he was 88 when he died. 

Gail Hamilton (as Miss Mary Abigail Dodge 
was commonly known) died. in her native 
town of Hamilton, Mass, aged 65. Her long 
career as an author began in Washington, D 
C, as editor of the National Era. Miss Dodge 
wrote a score of books, notably Country Liv- 
ing and Country Thinking, and Twelve Miles 
from a Lemon. She was a relative of Mrs 
James G. Blaine and spent some years in the 
statesman’s family. ,The final collapse of her 
health was the consequence of overwork upon 
a life of Blaine which she was writing. She 
did much during her busy lifetime for the 
civil and social status of women, being an 
ardent suffragist. 


Whims as to Eggs.—The New York market is 
said to demand white-shelled eggs and the 
Boston market the buff or brown-shelled. 
Philadelphia takes either kind. 





Can Chicago Beat This?—I have just been to 
see a very interesting old couple that I have 
known for 20 years. They have been married 
68 years, and the old gentleman is 91 years of 
age and the ‘‘grandma’’ 87. They are so talka- 
tive and jolly too, and are not so deaf as to be 
noticed much. Can Chicago beat that?—| Miss 
Florence Parkinson. 


‘‘Sure Cure’”’ for the Drink Habit.—A small 
boy whose parents are ardent temperance ad- 
vocates, surprised them with the following 
remedy for the drink habit: ‘‘Put live eels 
into the liquor, leave until dead, then give 
the liquor to the one to be cured.’’ No doubt 
this would be effective, and perhaps quite as 
healthful as much of the vile stuff drinkers 
consume. 
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The Commercial Apple Crop. 





Through its regular county reporters, sup- 
plemented by returns from prominent orchard- 
ists, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has made a 
thorough investigation which covers all the 
apple growing districts of the Umited States 
and Canada. As pointed out earlier in the 
season by this journal, the crop this year is 
unevenly distributed in a general way, the 
conditions of last year being reversed. Where 
there was a large cropin 1895 there is this 
vear but a small yield, while the districts of 
failure last year have this year an abundant 
crop. It is too early at this date to determine 
the proportions of the crop, but all indica- 
tious now point to a total crop probably some- 
What larger than that of last year. 

Such a statement, however, while undoubt- 


edly about correct, is in a measure mislead- 
ing. The crop last year was largely in the 
west and south, where summer and _ fall fruit 


is mainly grown and where the facilities for 


taking care of the winter fruit are not such 
as to insure the saving of the bulk of the 
crop when the yield is large. On that ac- 


count last year’s large crop was wasted toa 
large extent, rotte “din ore hards, was fed to 
hogs and went to the cider mill, so that the 
commercial supply was by no means in keep- 


ing with the large aggregate product. The 
relative scarcity of good fruit during the late 


winter and early spring was a _ surprise to 
those who had failed to note the lesson which 
the distributicn of the crop should have 
taught and some who should be better posted 
are now inclined to believe that the crop was 
sinaller than it really was. 

This year the distribution is entirely differ- 
ent. The heavy crop is in the northern home 
of the apple, where orcharding is conducted 
on business principles and w here there is ev- 
ery disposition and facility to take care of the 
crop, however large it may be. On this ac- 
count even if the total production be no larg- 
er than last year, the resulting commercial 
supply of apples will be considerably larger. 

The present returns show a prospect little 
short of perfect in New England and the 
provinces, while the great majority of or- 
chards in New York, especially in the great 
apple districts around the lakes in the west- 
ern part of the state, are full of fruit. In 
northern Ohio, especially in the counties 
making up the old Western Reserve, the crop 
is the largest in many years, and the guality 
is unusually good. In the central part of 
the state prospects vary with local conditions, 
ranging from good crops to practical failure, 
while in the southern part of the state the 
crop is poor. 

In Michigan the reports would 
that every orchard is full, old trees 
to be past bearing seeming to have 


indicate 
supposed 
taken on 


a new lease of life. In bulk the state never 
had a larger crop and the quality is better 
than might be expected in the face of such 
a heavy yield. To a less degree the same 


conditions exist in Ontario. 

The Indiana crop is spotted, good 
counties, but short in inore. The northern 
and northwestern counties make much the 
best showing, while in the extreme south 
good yields are the exception and mainly 
confined to young orchards or orchards which 
for some local reason failed to set fruit last 
year. The Lllinois crop is best in the eastern 
and northern counties, districts which have 
fewer bearing trees than are found in other 
divisions of the state. In the southern coun- 


in a few 


ties, where there has been a great increase in 
orcharding in recent years, the crop is very 
small. 

The best prospect in Iowais in the north- 


ern and eastern counties, but us the greater 
part of the orchards of the state are located 
in the southwestern counties where the out- 
look is rather poor, the yield for the state 
will be small. A few counties in northern 
Missouri report a good crop, but over the 
greater part of the state on account of the 
heavy crop last year the trees are now rest- 
ing. Eastern and southeastern Kansas has a 
good crop in some counties, but the state as 
a whole will grow less than last year. 
THE PROSPECT FOR PRICES. 


The critical time with fruit in the commer- 
cial apple belt of the north and east is apt to 
be Septeinber aud October. Severe drouth 
then would arrest developinent of size and 
color, and seriously affect yield and quality. 
Heavy winds would also cause mach loss. 
In the absence of these unfavorable condi- 
tions, permitting Baldwins to come to perfect 
maturity well along in October, the supply 
would be fully as large as now indicated. The 


shortage abroad, especially in England, is 
serious, and there will be a heavy export 
demand. Indeed, shipments have already 


begun, but of course neither the home nor 








foreign market for summer and fall varie- 
ties is any criterion upon which to base epin- 
ions as to values of winter fruit. Our final 
report on the apple crop, later in the season, 
will cover most thoroughly these matters of 
supply, demand and prices. Meanwhile, it 
seems wise on general principles to work off 


fall varieties freely wherever there is a fair 
prospect for winter apples. 
In studying the following table of condi- 


states, it 
not repre- 


tion of the crop in the different 
must be remembered that 100 does 
sent last year’s crop or an average crop, but 
is an arbitrary figure selected to represent 
what might be called a perfect crop, one with 
all trees full and with no damage from in- 
sects or weather. In further explanation 1t 
may be said that the records for a_ series of 
years show that a condition of about 75 would 
represent an average crop. 


AUGUST CONDITION OF APPLFS. 
New Eng’d, 98 Ky, 65 Iowa, 5 
New York, 95 Ohio, 75 Mo, 70 
Pa, 90 Mich, 100 Kan, 7 
Tex, 75 Ind, 70 Neb, 80 
Ark, 65 il, 70 Cal, 70 
Tenn, 65 Wis, 90 Ore, 50 
W Va; 65 Minn, 95 Wash, 75 





The Tobacco Crop and [larket. 





The exhaustive special report on the cigar 
leaf tobacco crop of 1896, and on stocks of old 
crops and of imported leaf, which was the 
great feature of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST lase 
week, was heartly welcomed by growers and 
the trade. It started buyers into the field in 
the Miami valley, and sales have been made 
there of the standing crop, for the first time 
in years. We have observed that such con- 
tracts are apt to be unsatisfactory. They are 
usually verbal and the farmer assumes all 
risk of delivering the cured leaf in good con- 
dition. If the market advances, dealers insist 
on delivery at price agreed upon. If 
prices dec line, buyers avoid loss by re pudiat- 
ing the deal in whole orin part or by being 
so particular that they will accept only the 
finest leaf in a crop. All such contracts 
should be in w riting, with a cash payment of 
25 per cent of the probable amount to bind 
the bargain. 

Since Tuesday of last week, when our spe- 
cial report closed, weather was _ generally 
favorable and the harvest was rapidly pushed 
throughout the seedleaf sections. Frost was 
feared ‘Tuesday and Wednesday nights of last 
week, and some pieces were cut that might 
better have stood a few days longer. A little 
hail fell in the Connecticut valley, but only a 
few acres were slightly damage in' B YX, 
Pa and Ohio no damage was “done, but some 
Wis tobacco was considerably wind-whipped. 
With continued favorable weather until the 
close of next week about all the late tobacco 
will be safely housed, and under these cir- 
cumstances the yield may average a little 
higher than seemed possible two weeks ago, 
especially in O and Wis. 

The weather has been more damp than the 
best cure requires, and the utmost care is nec- 
essary in the tobacco barns. See article on 
Page 2 of this issue on curing tobacco. 

Aside from the speculative spurt in the 
Miami valley, buyers and:growers are gener- 
ally disposed to await election results before 
making contracts. If MeKinley is chosen, it 
is true that the silver majority in the senate 
might bar the way to a new tobacco tariff at 
i But this 


the coming session of congress. 
would merely delay matters, whereas Bryan’s 


election would be taken to insure liberal im- 
portation of Sumatran leaf for five more crops, 
with consequent low prices for the American 
crops of 1895-99 inclusive. Apart from this un- 
certainty, it only needs a perfect cure to make 
the ’% crop far more profitable than any since 
’92. Growers who take AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST Will keep fully posted; others will not. 
But it is for each one to decide according to 
his individual circumstances whether it is 
wisest for him to hold or sell at a given price. 
We can’t decide for him. 
eset iain 

The Onion Crop is bearing out the indica- 
tions exclusively reported by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST in our July 11 issue. There has 
been some improvement in condition, but the 
yield in New England and Rag state is ap- 
parently below last year’s enormous crop, 
while Ohio and westward hewe had a favorable 
period for growth. Indications point to better 
prices, but we cannot speak positively until 
our exhaustive annual inquiry into this crop 
is completed for our issue of Sept 5 or 12. 
Every onion grower is invited to at once re- 
port to us his area, variety, yield and prices 
this year compared to last. Let us hear 
from all at once. Don’t sell your crop until 
our published report reveals the entire situa- 
tion. 











OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





Thick Wind.—Subscriber has a horse which 
has a cough, and when driven has a difficulty 


in breathing. ‘This derangement may termi- 
nate in heaves. Feed more oats and less hay 
and always water before feeding; do not 
drive the horse too soon after feeding. Give 
1 oz Fowler’s solution of arsenic at a dose 
once @ day in bran mash and continue it for 


six weeks. 








Rife Hydraulic 
Engine, 


Pumps water automatically by 
the powerof falling water; works 
day and night without attention 
or expense. If you have fall of 
& two feet or more, write us. 

RIFE ENGINE CoO., 
126 Liberty Street, New York, 


The State Fair 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
WAVERLEY PARK, NEWARK, 


Sept. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 1806. 


Pleasure and profit can be combined by making the 
Thirty-Eighth Annual New Jersey State Fair the occasion 
of a holiday. This year’s exhibition will surpass all pre- 
vious ones in general excelle nce, largeness of display, and 

variety of attractions. 

Our annual Fruit and Vegetable display is not surpassed 
at any Fair on the Atlantic coast. 


Grand Bicycle Tournament, Saturday, Sept. 12. 
SPLENDID RACES EACH DAY. 
SPECIAL DAILY ATTRACTIONS. 

TROLLY CARS from Newark, Jersey City and Elizabeth, 

run direct to the gate. 












The Event of the Year! The Famous 


New York State Fair, 


SYRACUSE, WN. Y., 


Aug. 31st to Sept. 5th. 


Bold! Brilliant! Successful! The greatest pro- 
gramme of education and amt isement ever pre sented 








tothe public. Every day a big day. Watch the pa- 
~~ for special announceme nts. Ask your ticket agent 
or the low rates of fare and time of special trains. A 


Fair for everybody, and “‘up-to-date.’’ Unapproached 
in excellence of exhibits and magnitude of attendance, 


J. B. DOCHARTY, Sec’y, Albany. 


FARMERS 


DO YOU WANT T9 BETTER YOUR 
CONDITION? if you do, call on or ade 
dress: The Pacific Nerthwest Immigrae 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 











Samples mailed free, ay 2 
S62 roll, 8yds. KAYSER&A 
4 Market St., 415 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 











6) MANN BONE CUTTERS ..%°.. 


RE YOU 
x NOTHING ON EARTH WILL 


MAKE HENS LAY 


Like Green Cut Bone. 





scheme a new one; particulars free. Address 
8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston,Mass. 


$95 WEEKLY Sairea,Sitinte impossible our 





of forty animals belongin 
THE GUERNSEY HERD to the late Silas Betts wil 
be exposed at Public Sale at Bloomfield farm, near Cam- 
den, N. J., Wednesday, Sept. 2, 1896, at 10.30 a. m. This 
Herd consists of choice animals. 


FOR CASH. Must 
FARM WANTED vc witnin > mies 
of R. R. station. ANSON] H. RUSSELL & CO.,, 
Mortgage Brokers, Akron, O. 


= ey TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 
afford to lose time from 
work. Send for Free 
Circular and References 
Stating the Subject you 
ray wish to Study, to 
The International 

Correspondence Schools, 
Box 879 Scranton, Pa 












- STEAM.. 
ENGINEERING + 


(Stationary, Marine, 
and Locomotive.) 

Mechanical Drawing 

Electricity 

Architectural Drawing 

Plumbing & Heating 

Civil Engineering 

Surveying & Mapping 

English Branches 

Book Keeping 

















A SHORT HOP CROP. 


Acreage Heavily Reduced--Quality Good. 


AMERICA’S Crop Futty Onsg-THIRD LEss 
THAN LAST YEAR—ENGLAND’S POSSIBLY 
100,000 BALEs Lress—THE EvuROPEAN CRoP— 
MARKET IMPROVING. 


For the first time in two years, some im- 
provement in hop prospects is at length in 
sight. Special and exhaustive reports to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, summarized below, 
show that this season the Pacific coast will 
have only about half as many hops as_ last 
year. In New York state the crop will be 
fully one-third less than last season. In Eng- 
land, the reduction is estimated conservative- 
ly at 20 to 33 per cent of the 1895 crop. Should 
these present indications be verified by the 
actual harvest, it means that the 1896 crop in 
these three sections will be between 125,000 
and 250,000 bales less than last year’s growth. 
The Continental crop promises to be less than 
last year also. 

Prospects at this writing certainly warrant 
the belief that the heavy reduction in the ’96 
product will go far toward compensating for 
the large surplus of old hops now in hands 
of dealers and buyers. It is impossible to 
accurately gauge the actual extent of the old 
surplus. 

The market is shaping itself into a more 
hopeful condition. Offers for new hopseare be- 
ing made at prices several cents per lb high- 
er than at this time a year ago. Financial 
conditions and political uncertainties operate 
against comparative buoyancy to prices. 
Speculation 1s evidently to be a gamble on 
extent of old stocks; the new crop is admit- 
tedly short. Some figures of Albro Akin, a 
New York hop merchant, are appended, but we 
do not indorse them: 

ALBRO AKIN’S FIGURES. 
{In thousands of bales, last three ciphers omitted.] 





1896 1895 1894 Cons’n 

Outlook Crop Crop "95-6 

England, 320 325 400 400 
United States, 200 310 345 220 
Germany, 300 285 400 250 
Austro-Hungary, 90 90 120 80 
France, 30 30 44 50 
Belgium and Holland, 70 65 55 50 
Russia, 35 37 38 20 
Other countries, 8 8 8 35 
Australia, 10 10 8 15 
Total, 1,060 1,160 1,418 1,120 


We shall try to print next week a further 
study of the present hop situation in the light 
of the past. We willtake up in detail the 
crops of the past five years at home and 
abroad, reports, exports, prices, etc. It will 
be of much value just at this time. We 
shall keep growers advised of crop and mar- 
ket conditions as the season advances. Con- 
sumption of hops continues to increase, taxes 
in July having been paid on 225,000 lbs more 
than in July, ’95. 

The official figures of internal revenue for 
July show receipts from barrel tax on fer- 
mented liquors $3,587,891 as compared with 
3,363,244 the corresponding month last year. 
Brewers and wholesale dealers’ taxes also in- 
creased slightly, but retail dealers in ferment- 
ed liquors paid nearly 7000 less than during 
July, ’95. 


The New Crop In Detail. 








New Yorx—Acreage is heavily reduced, 
fully 39 per cent less than the area harvested 
last year. This refers to yards that have had 
any sort of attention and that are likely to 
be picked. The others have been plowed up 
or wholly neglected, though some of the lat- 
ter are bearing a few poor hops that may be 

icked if advancing prices should start a 

00m. Yield will be short at best. Yards 
are very uneven, with a general average to- 
ward low condition, with some lice and rust. 
On the other hand, experts who have faith- 
fully cultivated their yards—and there are 
many such in counties of principal produc- 
tion—have crops of fine quality that will make 
almost as many pounds per acre as in fairly 
good seasons. Estimates of yield on the area 
to be picked run from 33 to 90 per cent of last 
year’s average yield per acre, being highest 
in the biggest counties. This factor indicates 
an average yield per acre forthe whole state 
of fully 80 per cent of last year’s crop, with 
a possibility of its being somewhat more or 
less according to closeness of [seapere which 
depends upon market and weather conditions. 
With 40 per cent fewer acres and, 20 per cent 
fewer hops on each acre, total crop is appar- 
ently about half of the 95 production. Esti- 
mates by dealers and growers who have in- 
spected the principal yards place total crop 


OUR HOP GROWERS 
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Noon Scene in a Colorado Hop Yard. 


Hop growing in Colorado has rceeived some attention of late years. 


Yield averages about 


1500 lbs of cured hops to the acre, but the crop is not yet sufficient to supply the needs of loca 


brewers. 


Rust, mildew and lice are comparatively unknown, while sunshine and irrigation 


practically insure the crop. The hops are so dry and of such fine quality that it takes only 3 
to 34 lbs of green hops to make 1 lb of cured hops. 








all the way from one-third to three-fourths 
of last year’s. Our conclusion, from several 
hundred reports, dated Aug 20 to -23 and 
previously, is that at most the state’s hop 
crop cannot now be expected to exceed two- 
thirds of last year’s. The usual acreage for 
the past five years, the percentage reduction 
and the number of acres fit for picking this 
year are summarized from returns to AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST as follows: 


Usual 1896 1896 
Counties acreage Reduc’n Acres 
Chenango, 700 30% 210 
Franklin, 2,800 33 1,860 
Herkimer. 400 25 300 
Lewis, 800 45 440 
Madison, 7,000 33 4,660 
Montgomery, 1,200 25 800 
Ontario, 1,200 30 840 
Oswego, 300 33 200 
Oneida, 6,000 40 3,000 
Otsego, 7,500 33 5,000 
Onondaga, 350 25 200 
Schoharie, 5,500 30 3,850 
Others, 1,650 33 830 
Total, 35,000 39 22,190 


Old hops are more nearly cleaned up than 
ever, at prices ranging from 2@10c P tb, bulk 
at 4@7c, averaging perbaps 5 or 6c. It is safe 
to say that 10 per cent of last year’s crop rep- 
resents more than all old growths now in first 
hands. Market for new hops is expected to 
open this week in earnest, upon appearance 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S review of the 
situation. At New Berlin some sales have 
been made at 10c; in Schoharie county 10@12c 
offered, growers holding; Oneida growers 
are slow to take 10c offered; Madison county 
has sold as high as 12c at Bouckville, at which 
price most would sell, but only 8c offered in 
Lebanon; Cortland offers 10c. 


Wisconsin is usually good for 5000 bales, 
but this year won’t make 1000. In Portage 
Co, none will be _ picked, winter killed, 
poles bare of vines. The few hops grown in 
other states, except the coast and N Y, cut no 
figure in the commercial supply. 


Paciric CoAst—Many yards were plowed 
up, others have not been cultivated at all, in 
still others culture has been much neglected, 
and comparatively few have been kept up. 
Rust and blight have done some damage, but 
lice less numerous than in some years. Well- 
tended yards will give hops of fine quality, 
but others have poor hops and many will not 
pick at all. It looks now as though only 
about 17,000 acres would be harvested on this 
coast, against 31,000 last year and 34,000 in ’94. 
This points to not over 35,000 bales in Califor- 
nia, Oregon 50,000, Washington 15,000, with a 
probability of less instead of more than this 
total of 100,000 bales. It is full time the coast 
reduced its hop area, which was trebled and 


the crop doubled between 1890 and ’94. The 
figures for the last (1895) crop have been com- 
Pp eted as usual by Lillienthal & Co, the San 
‘rancisco hop factors, showing stocks on 
hand June 30 this year of 23,000 bales, or 
twice as many as a year ago, but much less 
than was expected. We present the ———- 
tables concensed from their circular, but ad 
that Oregon’s official state census returns only 
about 85,000 bales in the ’95 crop compared 
with the estimate below of 99,500, so that 
stocks on hand may be even less than here 
stated. 


ACRES OF HOPS HARVESTED, PACIFIC COAST. 





1895 1894 1891 1890 
California, 8,500 8,600 5,340 4,015 
Oregon, 16,500 15,000 3,900 2,620 
Washington, 5,700 10,000 6,101 4,338 
British Columbia, 300 400 25 
Total, 31,000 34,000 15,366 10,988 
BALES OF HOPS PICKED, PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 52,000 67,500 36,151 28,130 
Oregon, 99,500 63,000 18,486 18,593 
Washington, 28,800 49,000 39,399 45,448 
British Columbia, 700 1,000 150 167 
Total, 181,500 180,500 94,186 92,338 
SALES AND STOCKS ON HAND, PACIFIC COAST. 
co 1895 crop——-———_~, 1894 
Cal Oregon Wash a Total 5b Total 
Stocks June 30, 95 6,700 1,500 4,000 12,200 4,700 
Crop of 1895 5 52,300 99,500 28.800 181,000 190,500 
Total v 101,000 32,800 193,200 195,200 
On h’d June 30, ’96 14,300 3,000 5,500 23,000 12,200 
Sold 44,700 98,000 27,300 170,200 183,000 
Shipped by rail 32,000 97,000 26,000 155,500 173,350 
Shipped by water 7,200 300 300 7,500 2,900 


Home consumption 5,500 700 1,000 7,200 6.750 

(a) Includes British Columbia. (5) Includes 300 shipped 
to Cal. Rail shipments were all eastward, those by water 
to foreign ports except 300 to Cal. 

Growers discouraged, but old hops are out 
of their hands. But few sales of new hops, 
including a small contract for 3 yearsin North 
Yakima at 6c for this crop, 7c: for ’97 and 8c 
for ’98 crop. Merchants are not making ad- 
vances, and even the ruinous plan of cun- 
signing hops to New York and London is no 
longer permitted by hop factors at those cities. 

ENGLAND—August opened with worst con- 
dition at that date in four years—66, .com- 
pared to 71.5 last year, 90.6 in 1894 and 75 in 


1893. There certainly has been no improve- 
ment since, red spiders have continued 


their ravages, many hops have turned black, 
while continued unfavorable weather has 
further reduced yield and quality. The heav- 
iest hop producing county—Kent—has_ the 
best prospect, but it hardly seems possible for 
the English crop to average 800 Ibs of cured 
hops per acre if as many. The government 
report of acreage is not out at this writing, 
but we think not over 57,500 acres ‘will be har- 
vested. This would make the ’96 crop just 
about equal to Eagland’s hop production of 
46,500,000 lbs in ’93, compared to 62 millions 
(To Page 184.) 
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Favorable Foreign Crop Outlook. 





Lonpon, England,”Aug 14—During the last 
seven days a considerable quantity of rain 
has fallen, but it has not been completely 
general throughout the country. The weath- 
er has been acceptable to farmers, there not 
having been sufficient rain to injure the corn 
crops which have been cut or are waiting to 
be cut. There have, however, been in many 
places rains copious enough to bring grass, 
roots and newly sown seeds for catch crops 
into rapid growth. It is many weeks since 
vegetation has grown so much ina few days 
as during the past week, for not only has it 
been aided by the long required moisture, 
but the temperature has gradually risen toa 
point conducive to development. Already 
pastures which looked brown are becoming 
green, and roots begin to show great vigor, 
where previously they were languishing and 
in some cases even dwindling away. The 
cereal crops will be quickly harvested, as the 
fields are being rapidly cleared in England, 
and next week the harvest in Scotland will 
be pretty general, three weeks earlier than 
last year. The markets during the week 
have been remarkably steady, little change 
having been reported in values, but the quan- 
tities of grain on offer begin to show an in- 
crease; neither is there any falling off in the 
supplies of meat, or change in rates. 

Most favorable reports come to hand from 
the European continent. The harvest in 
France has up to within the last few days 
gone on rapidly and without interruption, 
with the result that the quality of the wheat 
is excellent, but if the showery weather 
which has since set in continues the latter 
portion will not be so good as the first. The 
yield of wheat up to now is considered a good 
average, as also is barley, but oats are <efi- 
cient and rye is well up to the standard. 
Hungary reckons that its wheat crop will be 
a trifle under last year’s outturn and 
that rye, barley and oats will exceed 
the ’95 figures. Im Germany, with the ex- 
ception of a few rainy days, the weath- 
er has not béen unfavorable for har- 
vest operations. From the Netherlands 
advices indicate that wheat will give better 
results, both for yield and natural weight, 
than for some years past, and that rye has 
been a successful crop; on the other hand, 
barley has disappointed growers. The Bel- 
gian crops are good, and the weather has been 
favorable to the carrying of the grain; wheat 
is yielding heavily. Russian wheat is of heavy 
natural weight, barley being heavier than 
usual, and the rye crop quite superior in 
quality; oats not expected to be quite so fa- 
vorable. The reports taken altogether are 
better than before this season, and there will 
be plenty of excellent wheat and probably 
most other grain. It will certainly be a wheat 
year in Europe, and the yield may turn out 
even better than the figures estimated a_ fort- 
night ago. 

* Against Selling Hay.—Many of the farmers 
of Maine have in the past beenin the habit of 
selling more or less hay, which does not 
show the best of judgment, if continued to 
excess. If the fertility of the farm is to be 
kept up, we should feed‘all our hay and 
many other products grown upon the farm. 
This, practiced with prudence and economy, 
will insure success in most cases. It is not 
every so-called farmer that knows what a ton 
of hay is worth to feed to our domestic ani- 
mals, for the very reason it is done in a slip- 
shod manner. First study the animal and 
then the feed best adapted to accomplish the 
results, whether it be beef, pork, mutton, 
poultry, or milk. Every ton of hay carried 
from the farm represents a certain amount of 
fertility. Hay properly fed to milk cows at 
the price of milk and its manufactured prod- 
ucts at the present time gives the farmer a 
good margin on the outlay. A large portion 
of forage crops should be disposed of on the 
farm and all the fertilizing material well 
cared for and properly distributed. The more 
inanure, the more hay; the more hay, the 
more stock; the more of the right kinds of 
stock, the mere the protit.—[D. J. Briggs, 
Androscoggin Co, Me. 

The Dairy Situation.—The secretary of the De 
Laval Separator Co calls attention to the fact 
that butter is but a few cents lower than it 
has been for s%me years and no lower than it 
was a great many years back when every- 
thing else was twice its present price. On 
the other hand,the cost of producing butter is 
much less than formerly, as feed 1s cheaper 
and more economically used. He maintains 
that butter production is returning more to 
the farmer even at present prices than any 
other branch of farming. The dairyman who 
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neglects to improve his facilities so as to get 
the most from his time and labor is very 
much in the dark as to his own interests. If 
he cannot afford to put his dairy on a_ practi- 
cal, up-to-date basis at this time he is simply 
wasting what he ought to save and losing 
in other products what he should make with 
proper management of the dairy. Weather 
conditions this season have been more favora- 
ble to the dairy industry than to any other. 
Pastures have been excellent and feed will be 
plentiful this autumn and winter. Put the 
dairy into the best condition possible and 
protits will result. 


Birds and the Army Worm.—In reply to W. D. 
Barnes’s inquiry if birds other than blackbirds 
assist in holding army worms in check, I will 
say that in addition the cowbird, thrush, cat- 
bird, robin, lark and English sparrow have 
been observed feeding upon them at Washing- 
tonville, N Y. It was at first doubted whether 
the sparrows were in the oat field on a legiti- 
mate errand, but close observation showed 
that each old bird was carrying from one to 
four worms to its young. Because of the 
large, number of birds, the cutting of hay 
and oats was recommended in order to give 
our feathered friends a better chance of secur- 
ing the worms. Birds also worked on army 
worms in Duchess and Suftolk Cos, N Y.— 
|F. A. Sirrine, N Y Experiment Station. 





The Importance of Early Plowing for fall 
wheat cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
Noxious weeds are thus kept from seeding, 
and the ground becomes properly firmed. 
Last season the difference in fields, side by 
side, plowed at different dates, was easily 
noticeable, the balance being in favor of 
early plowing. This is especially important 
during dry times when a compacting of the 
seedbed is necessary for the retention of 
moisture andthe prevention of heaving by 
frostin spring. If the wheat ground cannot 
be plowed until late it must be well worked 
down and thoroughly pulverized. 


Killing Insects in Seeds.—A. H. wants to 
know how to get rid of weevil in peas and 
beans. Place in atight box or bin, set an 
open vessel containing carbon bisulphide on 
the seeds and close up tightly for several 
days. The bisulphide heing heavier than air 
settles through the mass, destroying all animal 
life. If the beans or peas are had in large 
quantities tighten the bins as much as possi- 
ble, then treat as above. 





Bitter Rot of Apples.—We have received spec- 
imens of small shfiveled apples from J. A. 
Allen, same as afe borne annually by a seed- 
ling tree 8 inches in diameter, standing in a 
fair location. This is bitter rot, although in 
this case the attack is earlier than usual. 
Spraying with ammoniacal carbonate of cop- 
per early in the season will probably furnish 
some relief, but from general appearances the 
trouble is also due to insufficient nutrition of 
the fruit. Would advise a heavy dressing of 
wood ashes around the tree as far as the 
branches reach. 





The Blister Bug is quite different in its hab- 
its from the Colorado b eetle. It is a vora- 
cious feeder and is easily destroyed. We had 
itin Ohio 40 years ago. Brush them from 
the potato vines, hoe or cultivate a little earth 
over them, and this willfinish them. We had 
a few the second year, but none after that.— 
[R. H. Mack, Saratoga, N Y. 





White Grub in Potatoes.—Within a few days 
this has been found in large numbers in the 
tields of early potatoes. In some cases the po- 
tatoes have been eaten until a mere shell is 
left. The pestis also at work in the straw- 
berry fields. If the white grubis widespread 
this season it may be an important factor in 
determining the yield of potatoes.—[W. D. 


ru 


Barns, Orange Co, N Y 





To Cure Roup.—I consider coal oil a sure 
cure for soup, having used it in a number of 
cases with gratifying results. For those only 
slightly affected pour a little of the oil into 
the drinking water. If the disease is in an 
advanced stage give a little of the pure oil 
from a teaspoon.—| Nettie M. Frye, Illinois. 
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wers, Tread-powers, 
Dog powers, Steam En- 
ines, Threshers,Clover- 
ullers, Feed-milla, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines and 


Land-rollers, send for 
Fearless Cata- 
Ogue. For Fodder-cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw 
achines, and for information showing “ Why Ensilage 





Pays,” send for Ensilage Catalogue. 
Address, MINAKD ER, Covierkill, N. Y. 





Give 


The nerves proper nourishment by feeding 
them upon rich, red blood by taking 


Hoods 


Sarsaparila 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier: 


Hood’s Pills 23, 33¢.e8" ano" 
THE COMMON SENSE 
MILK BOTTLE. 


> No rusty metal covers or 











twisted wire fasteners, less 
breakage and can be washed 
absolutely clean and much 
quicker than any other milk 
bottle, avoiding tainted or 
sour milk. It is the hand- 
somest, cheapest and best 
milk bottle ever offered for 


sale in any market. 


THE CELEBRATED THATCHER’S 
ORANGE BUTTER COLOR 
Secured the only award of Medal and Diploma 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago, from the analysis of the Government 
Chemists and Experts, also THATCHER’S 

CREAM CHEESE COLOR. 
For circulars and Price Lists, send your ad- 


dress to Thatcher Manufacturing Co., 
POTSDAM, N. Y- 





ERTELS VICTOR 
SHIPPEO ANY WHERE TO OPERATE 
CN TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER 








KWELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
Hay MANUFAC TURED BY 
i}, WILLIAMS BROTHERS. 

. ITHACA, N.Y. 

| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

j DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SENO FOR CATALOGUE 
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88Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
<= 46 Inch £2 o- 












i . Se 
NG Power Leverage 64 to 1 

Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue, 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ille 


$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, Send 
for Circwar. Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, fA. 























WEATHER’ STILL UNFAVORABLE. 
Conditions as Reported by the Weather Bureau 

of the U S Department of Agriculture for the 

Week Ended Monday Night, Aug 17, at 8p m. 

In the southern states the week has _ been 
dry and unfavorable, owing to continued ex- 
cessive heat and general lack of rain. In the 
states of the central vaileys and northwest 
the week has been very favorable for growing 
crops, but unfavorable for threshing, and grain 


in shock and stack has sustained further in- 
jury from excessive moisture. 
In New England and the middle Atlantic 


states the week has upon the whole been gen- 
erally favorable, notwithstanding the exces- 
sive heat of the early part of the week. In the 


southern states corn has suffered further in- 
jury and only a very light cropin that sec- 


tion is promised. In Arkansas the crop is re- 
ported as almost a failure and very unfavora- 
ble reports are received from Oklahoma, Tenn 
and other southern states. Corn has also de- 
teriorated in southern Missouri and south- 
western Nebraska, and hot winds have badly 
damaged late corn in Kansas, except in the 
northern counties. The general outlook, how- 
ever, is for an exceptionally fine corn crop in 
the principal corn producing states. Much of 
the crop is now es safe from frost. 
In Kansas some has been cut and in Illinois 
cutting will begin this week. The reports 
indicate that in the central valleys corn will 
be safe from frost from 10 to 14 days earlier 
than usual and that late corn will generally 
be safe by from Sept 1 to 10. 

Under the excessive heat and dryness of 
the past week the deterioration of cotton has 
continued over the greater portion of the 
cotton belt. In the Carolinas and in portions 
of Louisiana and eastern Texas local showers 
have checked detenoration, aud in portions 
of Louisiana and Texas the late crop has been 
somewhat improved. But upon the whole 
the outlook indicates a crop much below the 
average. Premature openings of bolls and 
shedding are generally reported. Picking 
is now general over the northern portion of 
the cotton belt, but it has been retarded to 
some extent by excessive heat. All reports 
indicate an exceptionally early crop. It is 
estimated that picking will be completed in 
portions of Mississippi by Oct 1, and this 
statement will probably apply to other states. 
In Texas a general rain is needed for the top 
crop, but it would lower the grade of the 
staple. 

New Enciann—First of week very hot, last 
part cooler; plenty of sunshine and moderate 
rainfall, but unevenly distributed; crops 


growing and maturing fast; threshing be- 
gun and grain yields well; cranberries sun- 
burned badly; apples very tine and large 


crop. 

New Yorx—Extreme sultriness continues; 
in southwest harvest has been delayed and 
grain damaged by daily showers, but elsewhere 
drouth prevails; grain cutting generally 
completed; clover meadows show good sec- 
ond crop; potato blight increasing; tobacco 
cutting general, good crop. 

New Jersky—Heavy and widely scattered 
showers on 14th and 16th have dissipated the 
hot wave, which was doing so much injury 
to all tender vegetation and corn; much fall 
plowing done; cutting of early buckwheat be- 
gun, heads not well filled, late crop very prom- 
ising; temperature, sunshine and rainfall 
above weekly average. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Extremely high 
tures; uneven rain distribution; 
in several sections; heavy oat crop secured; 
corn, buckwheat, millet, tobacco, pastures, 
apples, and truck generally reported above 
average ; potatoes rotting badly in some locali- 
ties; considerable plowing done. 

Maryitanp—The dry hot weather injured 
growing crops, but injurious effects were offset 
by subsequent showers and lower tempera- 
ture; early corn crop assured; wheat, rye 
and oats being threshed; some tobacco cut 
and housed; crop short in places; peach 
shipments continue; quality of fruit im- 
proved. 

On1o—Hot, showery 





tem pera: 
too dry 


weather fore part of 
week, latter part cool and fair; generally too 
much moisture, though grass and corn made 
good progress, the latter being well advanced 
for season, and with cessation of rain and 
with continued warmth will make heavy crop; 
tobacco mostly in good condition; potatoes 
and fruit rotting from excessive moisture; 
apples average crop; peaches and pears 
plentiful; hay and oat harvest finished; 
threshing in progress, grain much damaged 
by rain. 


NEW YORK. 


Catharine, Schuyler Co, Aug 25—Harvest- 


' 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ing nearly finished. Oats a good crop; other 
grains fair. Buckwheat, corn and potatoes 
looking well. The farmers that send milk to 
New York find it pays better than butter 
making, although those in this vicinity will 
probably lose one month through the failure 
of a milk dealer. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Aug 24—Pota- 
toes blighting in many of the fields. The crop 
will not be 40 per cent of last year’s. Apples 
about%0 per cent of an average. Hay scarce 
and high. Rye straw $12. Butter l6c, eggs 
16c. Heavy rains have put pasturage and fod- 
der corn along amazingly. Times do not in- 
dicate that the year will close up more favora- 
bly for the farmer than it did in 1895. 


Ellery, Chautauqua Co, Aug 24—There never 
was &@ more growing time than the past two 
weeks. Everything has boomed. Corn has 
made a good growth. Oats are about all cut 
and many are in barns. Potatoes promise a 
good yield, while some pieces are blighting 
somewhat. Apples are an immense crop, as 
are all kinds of fruit. Meadows have made a 
fine start since haying,which promises a good 
hay crop next year. Pastures good and’stock 
doing well. 

Huron, Wayne Co, Aug 25—We are in a 
country that is completely overrun with plen- 
ty. We have plenty of grain “and plenty of 
fruit, plenty of butter and plenty of cattle. 
The hay crop, although light to what it has 
been in other years,is nothing to the accounts 
given from other localities in this and other 
states. It will goon the average about one 
ton per acre, while there are many very good 
pieces that yielded two tons and even more per 
acre. Wedo not intend to close our letter 
without mentioning the Huron Crystal 
Springs creamery, an industry that started up 
here two years ago and which has had to 
work under rather adverse circumstances. 
But itis turning out about 500 lbs of but- 
ter per day now and is getting 16¢ a pound 
for its product in the city of Buffalo, but it 
has been rather poorly managed. It seems to 
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us as if} the stockholders, a yee the presi- 
dent of the company of all others, ought to 
patronize it, but it seems they do not. Such 
establishments like gardens need weeding 
once in a while to get the foul stuff out of 
them. The Wayne Co veteran soldiers and 
sailors’ association meets at Bonniecastle for 
a week beginning Aug 16. The reunion is un- 
der the management of the president of the 
association, Col A. S. Wood, and he will be 
assisted by an able corps of orators,and as the 
soldiers’ reunion has come to be looked upon 
as a general holiday by everybody it is ex- 
pected that everybody will be there. Bonnie- 
castle is a lovely summer resort situated on 
the east side of Great Sodus bay in the town of 
Huron and Great Sodus bay is a tributary of 
Lake Ontario, running inland about eight 
miles and having an average breadth of about 
five miles. The resort is now owned and 
operated by Messrs Cole and Catchpole. 
There are a score or more of other summer re- 
sorts about the bay and its islands. 


Pittstown. Rensselaer Co, Aug 25—The weath- 
ercontinues to be very dry. Some have given 
up their fall plowing aadil we get rain. Some 
have commenced digging potatoes which are 
a light crop. The grubs have eaten some 
fields early up. Oats were a fair crop. Hay 
light with the exception of a few lots. Corn 
pecnstans fair. Jonathan Hoag has taken his 
1erd of Devon cattle to the fair at Portland, 
Me. A few farmers are threshing. Rye is 
yielding very good but no market for the 
grain. Straw is worth $10 at the railroad sta- 
tion. Apples promise to be a fair crop. 

Schodack, Rensselaer Co, Aug 25—Oats are 
an unusually large crop about here. Nearly all 
of them have been harvested. Many of our 
farmers have started plowing but find it 
almost too dry to continue with it. Potatoes 
are looking fairly well for our dry season. 
Corn leaves are rolling up through the day 
owing to the dry winds and hotsun. The 
Rensselaer county farmers had their picnic at 
Schell’s grove the 20th. There was a large 
turnout and a very successful picnic as usual. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVE 








Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCEK 
Pittsburgh. 
\NCHOR ) 
Cincinnati. = 
ECKSTEIN J the use of 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT | 
ULSTER 
UNION ) 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER pal nt. 
MISSOURI 4 
St. Louis. ine. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveiand. 
BALEM 
Salem, Mase. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCEY 
Louisville. 


For colors use the NaTIONAL 
Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 
trouble to make or match a shade. 
Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors tree; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 





HE MISTRESS OF THE HOUSE 
is always interested in having painting 
done, and the great variety of shades 

or combinations which can be produced by 


Pure White Lead . 


and the Tinting Colors will afford her an 
opportunity to exercise her judgment and 
taste and secure the best and most durable 
The brands shown in list are genu- 


LEAD 
No 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
i Broadway, New York. 

















STEEL FRAME, GRAIN 


AnD F 


R/TILIZER DRILLS 


With the Celebrated Glass Disc 
Fertilizer Distributer and 
Entirely New Force Feed 
Grain Feed, Chain Gearing 
and Ratchet Drive Wheels. 

Our New Lifter Bar raises 

- the Hoes easier than any 

other Lever ever invented. 

New Single Shifter Bar 
with New Lever for shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED 1854. 
Also manufaeturers of BUCK- 
EYE Riding and Walking Cul- 
tivators, Broadcast ers, 
Cider Mills and Hay Rakes. 

Branch House? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Send for Catalogue. 


P. P. MAST & CO., 12% Canal Street, SPRINCFIELD. O. 
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Albany, Albany Co, Aug 25—Weather the 
past week has been cool and _ refreshing. 


‘The cereals and hay have generally been har- 
vested. Oats and grain are in abundance, 
while hay will hardly be athird of a crop and 
that largely of a poor quality. The drouth in 
May is ascribed as the cause. Corn will bea 
good crop unless there is an early frost which 
may blight it. Potatoes will be fair to good; 
in some sections, however, the yield will not 
be so large on account of insects. The fruit 
crop looks well and is promising. While the 
prices of country produce are but a trifle low- 
er than was maintained last year in the pub- 
lic market here, they are way below the prices 
of a few yeurs ago, and theetendency is still 
lower. 
Breakabeen, 
Was a very light crop, 
much as last year, while 


Schoharie Co, Aug 25—Hay 
some not having as 
some had much 


more. The quality was much better than last 
year. Rye was amedium crop. Oats were 
probably the best they have been in years. 


Buckwheat has a heavy growth of straw; 
if the hot weather has not hurt it, it will bea 
very large crop. The present indications 
are that corn will be an _ extra large 
crop. Fotatoes in some sections are struck 
with blight and probably will not yield very 
heavily. There was a good crop of berries uf 
most all kinds. Plums and pears are almost 
a complete failure. Apples in orchards that 
were sprayed are very good, but in some or- 
chards that were not sprayed the worms came 
very near eating the trees up. 


Chateaugay, Franklin Co, Aug 24—What 
was getting to be quite a serious drouth has 
been broken by copious showers. Grain near- 
ly all harvested and in good condition. Oats 
will be a heavy crop. Corn is looking well. 
Potatoes promise to be a large crop, though 
certain fields that lacked proper cultivation 
and care look spindling. Apples generally 
free from blight. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Au 
showers have done much good. Plowing for 
rye has begun and more than usual will be 
sown on account of the failure of much of the 
new seeding. Millet and corn are doing finely. 
Blight has struck many fields of potatoes. 
Buckwheat that was sown early has suffered 
from the drouth and hot weather, not being 
billed nearly as well as usual. The sale of 
all kinds of grain is very dull, but hay, of 
which we have very little, commands a fair 


25—Recent 


pees. Many farmers are going north after 
ylackberries, as there is such a scarcity of 
fruit. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, Aug 25—The weather 
,conditions for the past three weeks have been 


favorable for corn and potatoes. Corn will 
be a good crop. The potato crop looks as 
though it might be a deceptive one. The 


tops are large, many pieces being one solid 
mass of vines, but the report from many are 
to the effect that they find but few tubers in 
a hill. This they think was caused by the 
very dry weather that prevailed when they 
were setting. The Colorado beetle has been 
very prolitic this year. Generally two appli- 
cations of paris green would be sufticient to 
rid the field of them, but at this writing many 
fields are literally covered with them and un- 
less something is done they will do serious 
injury to the crop. Threshing is nearly over, 
grain turning out fairly well. Farmers are 
plowing for wheat, the late rains making the 
ground work good. 


Madison,‘ Madison Co—The hot, moist 
weather which has prevailed during the 
greater part of August has made corn 


grow fast and the prospects for that crop 
are extraordinary. There is a large acre- 
age here and George Parker, Charles Mar- 
shall and T. Lowe have each bought a Mc- 
Cormick corn harvester and will do a large 
amount of corn cutting fur farmers at one dol- 
lar per acre. With these machines the cost of 
cutting corn will be reduced fully two-thirds, 
and still another and greater advantage is that 
the work can be done in ashort time,which is 
necessary in order to secure the fll food value 
of corn fodder. If allowed to stand until tvo 
ripe there is a great loss of digestible matter. 
Bright corn fodder is better and cheaper food 
for cattle than hay. The hay crop was very 
light here this year, drouth and winter killing 
being the principal causes of the exceptional- 
ly low yield. Generally the crop was of fair 
quality and was harvested in good condition. 

he lack of hay has been supplemented by 
increasing the acreage of fodder cofn and 
sowing millet, as advocated by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Highway Commissioner Todd 
of Morrisville with a force of men has 


the large steam stone crusher at work 
on the farm of Richard Burton. Un- 
der Mr Todd’s management the roads in 


‘ 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


the town of Eaton havé been very mater- 
ially improved where most needed by a lib- 
eral covering of crushed stone. By that 
method of improving highways that town will 
in afew years have the best roads of any in 
Madison Co. 

Portville, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 25—Haying all 
completed, also the grain harvest nearly done. 
Oats are the best for years in this section with 
a large growth of straw. Potatoes are yield- 
ing fairly, but there is some complaint of 
rot on flats.and low ground. Quite a large 
acreage of buekwheat has been sown and it 
looks fine, though some farmers fear the re- 
cent hot weather will blast it. Apples a very 
large crop witn no market at all for them, 
even as a gift, consequently hundreds of 
bushels are rotting on the ground. The much- 
talked-about army worm has made his exit 
and is a thing of the past, leaving very little 
damage behind. In this section quite a good 
imany beets are sown for stock use in winter 
and are looking fine at present. 


Pavilion, Genesee Co, Aug 25—The dry 
weather ended July 18. From then on to 
Aug 1 we had showery weather. It caught out 
considerable barley and oats and colored bar- 
ley some. Since'then up to within a few 
days ago we have had excessively hot weather 
all the time, with some showers and a few 
very heavy dowzpours of rain. The rains 
and hot weather have made grass and pas- 
tures look bright and fresh again and will 
help out fallfeed nicely. Early beans are rust- 
ing badly and ripening up now. Later ones will 
do better. Corn has made good growth and 
is ripening up fast and very nicely. Bartlett 
pears are going into market now. Buyers are 
paying the farmers one and one-half cents 
a pound for them,taking them 1n crates hold- 
ing a bushel each, the buyers furnishing the 
crates. Apples are coming on and growing 
well, showing up more all the time. The 
quality will be first class. Some early ap- 

les have been bringing about 50c¢ a 
varrel. What later apples will bring can- 
not tell yet. Coopers are rushed to their 
full extent to meet the demands for barrels 
for winter fruit, as most farmers want to get 
their barrels ready before they get to picking. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Aug 25—Potatoes 
will not be as large accrop as predicted, be- 
ing seriously affected by blight and rust. 
Wheat is not turning out from the threshers 
as well as was expected. Apples, picked 60 
to 75c per bbl, butter 15c per Ib, eggs 16c per 
doz. 

Stafford, Genesee Co, Aug 24—Copious rains 
of late have put a different appearance upon 
the face of nature. Hay crop very short, but 
good quality and secured in first-class condi- 
tion. Wheat generally light in yield, but 
quality good. Oats and barley fair; late bar- 
ley damaged by rains. Not for 20 years has 
Genesee county had such a bountiful crop 
of apples. Two of the largést apple buyers 
in the world, one from England and the other 
from Scotland, have been inspecting the ap- 
ple orchards, and they pronounce the fruit of 
superior quality, free from fungus and in- 
sect pests. We expect fair pnces, which will 
help to make up the deficiency of the farm- 
ers’ incomes caused by low prices of other 


products of the farm. On'‘account of low 
rices of tne last year, many farmers have 
een unable to meet current expenses. Po- 


tatoes looking well. So taking allin all the 
farmers of Genesee Co ought to be thankful. 


The Tuberculosis Scare has pretty much sub- 
sided alloverthe state. Thisis due to the fact 
that the appropriation to the state board of 
health for dealing with the matter was ex haust- 
ed by April 1. The legislature failed to make 
any further appropriation for the work. The 
new committee in charge of the work is Dr 
Frederick W. Smith of Syracuse and Owen 
Cassidy, who are paid their salaries from 
the board’s regular state appropriation of $35,- 
000 yearly, although this sum is not for tuber- 
culosis work at all. The committee is now 
confining its work to receiving applications 
for examinations of ones tuberculous cat- 
tle, except in cases where parties were will- 
ing to bear the expense of an examination of 
their cattle andin the event of their con- 
demnation and destruction anticipating a fu- 

~ture appropriation from which they can be com- 
pensated. 

The Farmer in the State Campaign should 
demand to be heard. Among the agricultural 
interests of New York state that: should be 
acted upon by the legislature to be elected 
and on which farmers should pledge candi- 
dates are: The abolition of grain gambling 
where grain exchanges are not actually made. 
Strict laws to be enforced allowing the manu- 
facture of none but pure butter and lard. 
Prevention of exposure for sale of all fertiliz- 





* disease. 













ers not properly guaranteed. The suppres- 
sion and annihilation of: the manufacture of 
shoddy which is driving the consumer to the 
»orhouse and the farmer to bankruptcy. 
Jo away with shoddy and the hillsides of our 
farms will be dotted with sheep and wool 
will bring remunerative prices. Official sal- 
aries should be gradually reduced to corres- 
pond with the incomes for similar work in 
private business. The personal property of 
the state should be obliged to bear its just 
pn ee om of tax. String out laws against 


food adulteration. Reduce the legal rate of 
interest to 5 per cent. The improvement 
of state highways. Perfect the law relating 


to the appointment of a commissioner of agri- 
culture. New laws to correct the present 
grand jury system. Enforce present laws as 
well as to make new ones. <A larger propor- 
tion of farmers should be elected to the legis- 
lature. 


New York State Fair Entries this year com- 
pare very favorably with those of former 
years. They exceed the entries of 1894, but 
fall off somewhat from last year’s entries in 
cattle and horses. Sheep and swine are very 
full. Farm produce, implements and ma- 
chines and domestics are about the same as 


last year. Fruits and flowers are being re- 
ceived still, and entries do not close until 
the opening day of the fair. The prospects 


are exceedingly good for a grand state fair at 
Syracuse, Aug 31-Sept 5 inclusive. 

A prize of $200 is again being offered by the 
state fair for the largest and best collection 
of all fruits grown in New York state. The 
Western New York horticultural society is 
anxious to again capture this prize. This so- 
ciety has won it for three years in succession 
and is making a special effort to get it again 
this year. All members should send their 
packages to H. S. Wiley, Horticultural Hall, 
State Fair Grounds, Syracuse, N Y. 

A New Departure with tramps has been in- 
augurated at Waterville, Oneida Co. A large 
tent has been erected on the road leading to 
Sangerfield, fitted with cooking apparatus and 
having sleeping accommodations, where such 
persons cap be received and _ entertained. 
Arrangements have been made to furnish them 


with work, such as breaking stone on the 
highways, cutting wood, etc, anl each one 


will be required to perform a certain amount 
of labor in payment for his accommodation. 
The scheme is under the management of a 
North Adams man who has conducted such 
institutions in several places with good suc- 
cess. The tendency is that those who desire 
to work will remain until they secure a job 
in the hop fields and such as refuse to work 
will seek other fields of operation or he placed 
in jail. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Aug 24—The 
Lackawanna county agricultural society held 
a harvest home and picnic at Lilly lake in 
Abington recently. The chief speaker was 


Maj L. W. Wells of the dairy and food com- 
mission. After talking a short time on the 
adulterations of food he gave our dairy farm- 
ers an interesting talk on tuberculosis and 
tuberculin as atest. There has been very 
little if any of the disease manifest in this 
section, but the board of health of the city of 
Scranton, where most of the milk is sold, pro- 
ose tu prohibit the sule of milk in the city 
rom any herds that have not been tested and 
produce a certificate of exemption from the 
The Lackawanna agricultural socie- 
ty has arranged to hold institutes under the 
auspices of the state board as follows: Clark’s 
Summit Dec 7 and 8, Fleetville 8 and 9, Thomp- 
kinsville 9 and 10, Moscow 10 and 11. The so- 
ciety will hold two or three other meetings 
under their own management; time and places 
not yet decided upon. Potatoes do not yield 
as well as was anticipated ; many fields blight- 
ed before they got their growth. The. price 
has been low, but the tendency is for better 
—— The apple crop is immense, the trees 
iterally breaking down with them. The 
army worm did not do as much damage to 
the oat crop as was anticipated. 

Bellefonte, Center Co, Aug 24—The farm- 
ers in this locality are now busy prepar- 
ing their ground for the fall sowing, many of 
them intending to plant their grain this year 
considerably earlier than it was planted last 
year. The reason for this is that the early 
seeding wheat fields last fall were about the 
only ones that were worth anything at all this 
harvest, the late sown fields hardly yielding 
enough to justify cutting. The crop to be 
put out this fall will be a slight increase in 
acreage over that of one yearago. This-is be- 
cause the farmers hereabouts believe free 
silver will win and wheat go up accordingly. 
Corn is progressing nicely and if something 
































unforeseen does not injure it, will bea very 
large crop, making up what the farmers lost 


in the wheat crop. The potato crop is also 
turning out quite large, the early plantings 
being now raised and marketed, although 
they are bringing but 25 and 30¢ per bu. 


The indications of rot, however, account for 
the marketing at such a low price. Cider 
making has begun and there is promise of 
more cider being made in this section this 
year than has been handled for a number of 
years. The apple crop is so large that choice 
fruit is being sold in the markets here as low 
as 20c per bu, and even lower. In addition 
to their work of seeding and caring for the 
apple and potato crops, a great many of the 
farmers are already preparing for the Central 
Pennsylvania Patrons of Husbandry annual 
picnic and exhibition which will be held at 
Grange Park, in this county, Sept 14-21. 
Leonard Rhone, who is at the head of .the 
arrangements committee, predicts a greater 
success for it this vear than ever before, and 
it has all along been attended by from 20,000 
to 30,000 farmers and their friends. 


Farmington, Warren Co, Aug 24—Oats near- 
ly all harvested with one-third loss Ly army 
worms. The second crop of worms is mak- 
ing an appearance. Threshing has commenc- 
ed and oats are yielding an average of about 
25 bu per acre. Potatoes are rotting a little 
in places, but cooler and dry weather may 
prove favorable. Dairy butter worth 13c, 
creamery 14to 15c. Apples very fair and 
abundant. Corn looking well. Hay a very 
short crop and farmers will depend largely 
upon endiiegs for wintering their cows. 


MARYLAND. 


State Notes—The tomato 
purposes was severely injured by the exces- 
sive heat early in the month. Many were 
cooked on the vines.——In Kent Co, across 
the bay from Baltimore, the canneries have 
been in active operation for some time. A 
large number of Hungarians have been em- 
ployed by these establishments this season. 
——The annua’fair of the Montgomery county 
agricultural society will be held at Rockville, 
the first week in September. The board of 
directors have employed experts this season 
who are to be judges of all classes of cattle, 





crop for canning 





hogs and sheep. By this plan, it is hoped 
that the usual cry of favoritism. will be 
avoided. Frank Lovelock of Salem, Va, who 


was one of the judges at the Atlanta exposi- 
tion, has been selected as one of the judges in 
the classes above indicated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Easton, Aug 20—English asd meadow hay- 
ing generally completed and farmers are en- 
gaged on their Hungarian. The crop though 
somewhat better than last year is hardly an 
average one and has been secured with diffi- 
culty on account of unfavorable weather. 
Corn and corn fodder have made _ rapid 
strides in growth during the hot week and 
must be a full crop. Potatoes promise well, 
although blight has appeared. Cranberries 
never looked finer than at present. Apples 
are nice and abundant, the suppiy far ex- 
ceeding the demand. Best chickens bring 18c¢ 
per lb lw. Eggs are cheaper and plentier 
than last year at this time, the best bringing 
25c at North Easton. The electric road unit- 
ing North Easton with Brockton is’ now in 
course of construction. 

Townsend, Aug 18—Blueberries are quite 
plenty yet and we are rightin the midst of 
the blackberry harvest. This crop 18 unpre- 
cedented but the price is so low at present 
that it hardly pays for picking and marketing. 
Just rain enough the past month to keep the 
growing crops in fine condition. The hay 
on upland is all secured, most of it in good 
condition. Potatoes are being dug for the ta- 
ble but not many for sale yet. There are 
complaints of a blight on them in some lo- 
calities. On my own field they are rather small 
but of fine quality. Most apple orchards. are 
heavily loaded with handsome fruit. Most 
varieties are earlier in ripening this year 
than usual. There is quite a demand for ap- 
ple barrels already. Our neighboring town of 
Ayer is noted for its business in that line. 
Several men from our village have obtained 
employment there in making them. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hampton, Aug 18—Most of the farmers are 
now getting the second crop of hay. It has 
been a hard season for haying on. account of 
the cloudy weather. For the past two weeks 
the heat has been excessive and many have 
had to stop work on account of it. illiam 
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Ford of New York has bought the Ralph 
Robinson farm and will stock it with cows to 


produce milk for the Boston gnarket. Mr 
Braman is making extensive repairs on the 
Newton place. The hotel and cottages are 


Corn never looked 
The blight has 
crop is looking 


well filled with boarders. 
finer at this time of year. 
struck potatoes. The apple 


good. Trade in cows dull and price of milk 
low. 
Killingworth, Aug 15 — Notwithstanding 


the large amount of cloudy and foggy weather 
in July, our farmers have had less damaged 
hay by far than for many years, and the crop 
increased very much in quantity and quality 
through the continuous wet weather. Although 
there has been so much wet weather, the rain- 
fall has been very small, just enough to keep 
vegetation in fine condition. Corn is looking 
unusually well for this time of year. More 
corn has been planted for fodder than usual, 
our farmers becoming convinced that it pays 
to raise corn to supply the shortage of pasture 
during the fall. Potatoes are: looking well 
and in some fields the tops are dying. : 


VERDPIONT. 


Johnson, Aug 18—Most of the farmers have 
finished haying,although the weather has been 


bad. All report a fine crop of hay, more than 
an average one. Corn is growing finely. Po- 
tatoes are rotting badly in some places. Ap- 


ple trees are hanging full and in some places 
the fruit is breaking down the trees quite 
badly. Potatoes.are yielding fairly well and 
of good size. Fall feed is growing finely and 
will be good. 





Prominent in Grange Work. 





The accompanying portrait shows the wife 
of a prosperous, progressive farmer of Cort- 
land county. and a graduate of the state nor- 





MRS GEORGE H. HYDE. 


mal school at Cortland. Mrs George H. 
Hyde is a member of the subordinate, Po- 
mona state,and national granges and was lady 
assistant steward of the state grange in ’95. 
She writes, ‘‘ When we began farming we felt 
the need of some society for farmers that 
would be both social and educational and 
thinking that the grange met that want, we 
both became members and found we were not 
disappointed and have always been faithful 
working members in our county.’’ 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Aug 4—There was a slight 
decline in large cheese here this week, the 
market having been a little overstrained last 
week. At the same time, the tone was fairly 
strong and no one anticipated much further 
shading this fall. Statistics show an enor- 
mous shrinkage in the make of cheese 
throughout the country, so that the advance 
ought to be on a sound basis. The milk sta- 
tions have recently advanced. their price to 
70c # 100 tbs and this is a pretty good index 
to the value of milk for butter and cheese 
making. Cheese soJd this week was general- 
ly the make of the first week in August, al- 
though some factories have cnly sold down 
to the middle of July. There was not much 
disposition to hold back stock, as most of 
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it was made during the heated term and 
from imperfect milk. Perhaps this had some- 
thing to do with the slight recession in 
prices. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 3704 
bxs at 8c, 200 at she; large white, 441 at 8c; 
small white, 100 at 7c, 240 at Thc, 43 at 7c, for 
local trade; small colored, 1299 at 74ce, 875 at 
7c, 320 at T?c; consigned 50 bxs. Total 7272 
— against 7569 last year and 9146 the year 
efore. 


At Little Falls, sales were 518 bxs at The, 
3521 at Tic and 25c at p t, total 4293 bxs. Only 
one lot of 60 bxs was large cheese and that 
sold at The. 

At Montreal, the market declined 3c on 
Monday of this week. The sales were 4000 
bxs at 8c. 

The Milk Market, 


At New York, receipts last week were con- 
siderably smaller than the previous week, as 
many cows are falling off in milk or drying 
up completely. The average surplus price on 
the platform continues at $1.22 P can of 
40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 24 were as 


follows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 


N Y,LE & West RR, 26,382 1,009 441 
N Y Central, 10,321 83 469 
N Y, Ont & West, 27,911 1,434 ve 
West Shore, 8,511 267 541 
N Y, Sus and West, 13,169 603 19 
N Y & Putnam 1,739 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 8.976 41 on 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 — 
Long Island, 909 — oe 
N J Central, 1,647 35 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 - 
H so, 260 235 - 
Other sources, 4,060 - - 
Total receipts, 144,229 4,125 1,470 
Daily average, 20,604 589 210 
Daily av last week, 21,341 299 223 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Fruit Evaporators.—The American Manu- 
facturing company, Waynesboro, Pa, will, 
upon request, mail its “Red Book’’ treatise, 
worth its weight in gold, to any fruit grower. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








tealizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each jusertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pear) type, no large display type being used, thus making 
@ sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find thatan advertisement in this departinent will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








W ANTED—Two copies of each of the following: AMERICAN 
AGRicuLtTukist, New York Middle Edition, Feb. 2, 1895; 
Feb. 16, 1895; Aug. 3, 1895. We.will pay lc each for the two 
copies of these issues first to reacle us in response to this adv. Ad- 
dress MR. VESPFR, File Dept, Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York city. 





WIDOW LADY, with one child eight years old, would like 
situation as working housekeeper in widower’s family; coun- 


try preferred. BOX 16, Ellington, Tolland ’Co., Conn. 





WY ANTED—Suceenful teacher; Protestant; ungraded school; 
$10 weekly. Inclose stamp for reply. “THE JUDGE,” 
Westfield, Conn. ‘ 





Ww ANTED-—Single man on farm and milk route. Must be 
milker, and come well recommended. J.Q. PACKARD, 
Brockton, Mass. 





\ ANTED—To buy wood land. Also want sawing, with Port- 
able Mill, anywhere. Address, H. I. GOULD & CO., North 
Charlton, Mass. 





ARMERS, AT’TENTION—Cash paid for live or dressed poul- 
try. A. F. NILES & SON, 122 to 132 Main street, Springfield, 
Mass. 





\ ANTED—Temperate American married _man not afraid of 
o milk business. Tenement. W. R. STILLMAN, Meriden, 
onn. 





A Bureaur FEED for stock in my renee on oe bbin Hill 
—R. M. Woods. Apply to O. F. SLOW, Enfield, Mass. 





SALE—Two fine spryed Scotch Collie Pu ehgible to 


registry. Address LOCK BOX 108, Rockville, Ct. 





7 ANTED—Steady housekeeping, by competent woman. E, 
W GRAVES, 36 Fruit street, Northampton, Mass. 





Ww HEAT from varieties true to name. Samples free. JOHN 
HERR SHENK, lancaster, Pa. 


Pesan pure-bred boar pigs for sale. Price, $5.00. 
BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. 
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PRICES AND POLITICS, 


TurEspDAY Eveninea, Aug 25, 1896. 

It looks like a serious shortage in the 
world’s wheat crop of 1896, and with stocks 
of old wheat down to where they were in .\u- 
gust of "91-2, an upward tendency to prices 
would be natural. We have previously re- 
ported the wheat shortage in the Argentine 
and Australia, India’s crop is also reduced, 
and new Russian reports point to a reduced 
surplus there, but we have learned to be care- 
ful about accepting any statements from Rus- 
sia, except from our own correspondent, who 
reports European crops good. Cotton is also 
going to be a short crop and prices are ad- 
vancing. With present low freights, now is 
perhaps a goud time to buy cottonseed meal. 

The tinancial situation is nervous. Scared 
people are hoarding their money, interest 
rates at New York are up to 8 per cent on 
best collateral, deposits are being withdrawn, 
and banks are discussing the issue of clear- 
ing house certificates such as helped to tide 
over the panic in June, ‘93. On the other 
hand, gold imports are arriving and this will 
tend to ease the scare. But for this financial 
, uncertainty prospects for improvement would 
be quite encouraging. Markets close to-night 
as reviewed below: 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
—Wheat~ ——Corn-—, -—Oats-—. 

1896 18 5 


Cash or spot 1845 8% 1895 §= 1896 1895 





Chicago, 573gc Gl9,c Wwe Bye 16%e 19s%e 
New York, Gi, 6755 285% -- 22 2544 
Boston, - 32 48 27 _ 
Toledo, 62% 66 24g 38 17 2014 
Minneapolis, 5 61 _ _ Ixy 
London, 72 i44y OW 4935 - _ 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One year aco 
Whear, bu, 45,189,000 45.876,000 35.068 000 
Corn, 14.110,000 13.750.000 5,298,000 
Oats. 6.907.000 7,279,000 3,727,000 
PRICES AT CHIVCAGU FUR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades. Whea: Corn Oats 
September, 575,¢ 2234¢ 165g¢ 
December, 6144 23% on 
May, 653 2634 1944 


At Chicago, there was an advance in 
wheat, prices averaging about 2c better than 
at the close a week ago. The crop news was 
bullish. Rains in the winter wheat belt con- 
tinue to injure the cropin the shock and stack 
and greatly retard threshing. In the north- 
west also, the shortage caused by wet weather 
is being confirmed and the crop will be less 
than in years past. Most of the wheat is be- 
yond damage from frost. Cables are relative- 
ly higher and there is a good export de- 
mand. ‘The world’s shipments were less than 
last year and receipts at most primary points 
were Gomparatively light. The recent claims 
of damage in Russia have been confirmed. 
It is reported that owing to the failure of the 
vegetable crops in the U K 160 million bu of 
wheat will be required from the US and 
Canada. September wheat closed at 578c, 
which was 23c higher than one week ago. No 
2 for Dec closed at 61gc and May was steady 
at Gbe. 

There is nothing new in the corn market. 
Trade wasdull, the fluctuations ranging 
from } to - The market was weak, but the 
decided advance in wheat caused the slight 
improvement noted. Liberal shipments ar- 
rived from interior points and a large move- 
ment is expected from Illinois. Exports were 
liberal. Arrivals at western grain centers 
were large. The local demand was limited, 
but carlots for the eastern trade were in fair 
demand. The condition of the growing crov 
is still excellent. In some localities wet 
weather has prevented a tendency to ripen- 
ing, which may carry some fields toward the 
frost line. No 2 cash closed at 23c. Septem- 
ber opened at 22ic and closed at 23c, May 
closed at 244c for the week. 

There was a moderate trade in oats, but in 
spite of the advance in other grains,the market 
continued weak and the feeling was unset- 
tled. The poor quality of the oats makes it 
impossible for much advance to be expected. 
Receipts aggregate 1574 cars, which was much 
less than last week. Most of the arrivals 
graded No 3. For old oats there is a good 
shipping demand. Exports are fair but not 
large enough to attract attention. No2 clos- 
ed at 163c with No 3 at 13@15c. There was 
but little business in futures. 

tye also advanced in sympathy with wheat 
and light receipts. The current receipts 
graded low. There was fair inquiry for 
export. The car lot shipping demand 
was quite moderate. Speculation was fairly 
active, which accounted partially for 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


No 2 for Sept closed at 3le 
A few sample sales 


the advance. 
with No 3 weak at 28}c. 
reached 32¢,for No 2. 

The receipts of barley were slightly higher 
than last week and all offered was taken at 
about the saine prices. The new grain offer- 
ed was poor, being injured by wet weather. 
Bids were scarce and sales few. Good . malt- 
ing grades sold for 27@30c, with choice to 
fancy as high as 35c. Common, thin barley 
for feeding was nominal at 20@22c. 

The flax market was decidedly strong, prices 
closing le above last week. Cash and futures 
were waited. The damage to the Russian 
crop which competes with our flax trade was 
undoubtedly a factor in stiffening prices. The 
export demand was good, but an advance in 
the ocean freight rates offset this factor. Sep- 
tember closed at 674¢ with the market strong. 
December was quiet at TO@7I1c. 

In the seed market, the trade was rather 
weak with but little demand. Cash demand 
for timothy was light, with Sept down to $2 55 
at the close. Clover was also weak, Sept de- 
livery selling at 6 25. October was offered at 
640, but there was little taken. Cash clover 
ranged from 6 25@6 30 for the best. 

At Toledo, wheat continued steady during 
the earlier part of the week, advanced about 
the middle, broke and recovered, closing 
with a slight gain Saturday. Conditions are 
slightly favorabie to an advance,as the export 
demand is fair and the world’s shipments 
less than one week ago and not equaling 
those for the same time in 1895. Disappoint- 
ing yields in the winter wheat districts still 
have some infinence and prevent declines. 
Cash wheat closed at 62{c with Sept at 63he or 
about the same as last week. Corn was 
slightly better with the advance in wheat, but 
the cash demand was light and speculation is 
still inactive. Cash closed at 24c¢ for the 
week with early futures but slightly higher. 
Oats were quiet but firm, closing steady at 
17c for cash and 17%c for Sept. Rye was firm 
with some export demand. Clover very 
quiet, Oct selling at $4 30. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR REST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





—Cattle-—, — Hogs— —Sheep—~ 

1896 §=61895 1896 1895 §=—- 1896 T3903 
Chicago, ® 100 hs, $485 8600 8360 8490 8335 $8375 
New York, 460 5 60 415 5 25 440 400 
Buffalo, 5 00 575 375 515 400 400 
Kansas City, 455 5 50 3 35 465 275 350 
Pittsburg, 445 570 370 515 390 390 


At Chicago, the week’s supply of cattle has 
been large, but while there were a number of 
choice steers on sale the usual number of 
grass cattle, hardly half fat and consequently 
poor sellers, were present. The western 
rangers are more numerous than usual and 
this competition makes it exceedingly difti- 
cult to sell natives of the same class or even 
better grade. Choice cattle have sold fairly 
well and there is a good demand for this class. 
Only a few Texas cows and heifers were re- 
cieved and these, being of an inferior order, 
sold siowly. The trade for milch cows is 
about steady, although very few appeared in 
the market. The demand has been light 
for springers and prices remain about 
the same. The demand for stockers and 
feeders is increasing, 112 cars being sent 
west during the week and a good many going 
east. Prices are slightly better. The num- 
ber of cattle received exceeded last week’s re- 
ceipts by 5300,but was about 9000 less than for 
the same week last year. Extra steers are 
selling at $3 75@4, with choice range cattle 
clearing from 3 35@3 65. Vealcalves are high- 
er. Dry fed cattle, however, continue to top 
the market,;the best bringing about4 8. The 
most encouraging feature of the market is 
the good demand for feeders and the strong 
prices for native butcher stock. The quality 
of cattle received is slightly better hon a 
week ago. Market closed for the week steady 
and strong. Revised prices follow: 

Fey export steers, $4.75@4.85 Feeders, 800 to 
Prime. 1500@ 1600 fhs,4.50@4.75 15 . 
Good to ch, 1150 

@1450 Tbs. 

Fair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 ths up, 
1400 Ths, 3.75@4.10 Calves, veal, 
Grass Texans, 


1150 tbs. $3.25@3.85 
Strockers, 400 to 
850 Ths. 


Ch cows and heif- 





ers, 2.80@4.40 Texans, cows. and 
Fair to good cows, 1.:0@2.25 heifers, 
Canners, 1.25@1.75 Texans, bulls. 


~Poor toch bulls, —1.60@2.20 
The undertone of the hog market is strong 
and encouraging. The reaction from last 
week’s decline was not fully maintained, but 
the demand is more uniform and the market 
much more satisfactory. The quality of re- 
ceipts is only fair and many brood sows, 
coarse hogs and pigs are being received. 
These are bought on their merits and lower 
the average The shipping demand for fresh 
meats was strong and light hogs continued to 
bring the best prices. Smooth animals weigh- 








ing from 200 to 250 Ibs were next in demand, 
with common heavy hogs not much sought, 
The receipts of pigs were quite liberal on ac- 
count of reports of disense in several hog- 
growing sections. A good volume of busi- 
ness was transacted, few animals remaining 
in the pens at the close. Light mixed hogs 
ranged from $3 20 to 360, medium and shiip- 
ping hogs 310@335, while heavy mixed 
brought 2 90@3 15, brood sows are quoted at 
2 45@2 75, with heavy packing hogs ranging 
from 2 80@3 05. 

In spite of the comparatively large receipts 
of sheep and lambs, the market was well 
sustained until the middle ot the week, when 
it weakened. The demand, however, remain- 
ed good and for choice stock prices were sat- 
isfactory. Most of the lambs received are fair. 
A large number of westerns were sent in and 
being of inferior quality tended to lower 
prices. Feeders are in fair demand. Good to 
choice sheep range from $2 90@3 35, with a 
few extras for export going at 350. Common 
to fair 1 75@2 25, fair to good 2 25@2 85. Year- 
lings were in demand at 3 50@4 25, while choice 
lambs ranged from 5 25@550. Texas sheep 
were quiet, selling at about 3c. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle receipts were 82 
cars with the market very slow and prices 
practically the same as one week ago. Prices 
quotable as follows: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 40@4 45 Com to good fat bulls, $2 00@5 00 
Good, 1240 to 1500 lbs, 4 )5@4 25 Com to good fat cows 2 00@"> 00 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 3 0@3 75 Heifers, 800 to 1100 Ibs, 3 00@4 00 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@ 5 Bologna cows, phd. — 5 00@1520 
Rough, hal f-fat, 3,00@3 75 F’sh cows & spring’rs, 15 00@43 00 
Com to good fat oxen, {|200@3 0) Veal calves, 5 006 60 

Hog receipts amounted to 17 double-deck 
cars, prices sagging somewhat, being 15c lower 
asa rule. Light weights and pigs ranged 
from $3 65@3 70, medium and yorkers 3 60@ 
3 65,heavy steady at 3 10@3 25. Sheep receipts 
amounted to 18 double-deck cars with prices 
steady and 10c higher for prime. Best mut- 
tons brought 3 65@3 90, while good ranged 
from 2 50@2 60, lambs are quoted at 3@5 50. 

At Buffalo, the cattle receipts on Monday 
amounted to 80 cars,which sold at an advance 
of 10@20c over last week’s quotations. No 
strictly prime beeves were offered: the best 
quotations are $5 for choice corn-fed cattle. 
Calves are steady, the best bringing 6c. Hog 
receipts are liberal. Extremely heavy weights 
bring 3 35, mixed 3 60, with choice lights and 
pigs 3 70@3 75. The market was strong. Six- 
ty cars of sheep were received. Lambs sold 
for 5 25@5 50, with sheep steady at about 4c. 

At New York, the receipts were fair and 
the demand quite active, with an advance of 
10c on prime’ steers. Other grades were firm 
and steady but not much higher. There was 
no export demand. Texans and Col stock 
sold for $3 40@3 85 with prime natives at 4 60. 
Bulls ranged from 2 25@2 55, with cows 1 25@ 
275. ,.The local demand for dressed beef was 
good. Calves ranged from 450@750 P 100 
lbs, with a few choice ones going at 7 75. 
There was a weakness in the hog market and 
quotations were slightly lower. Pigs sold for 
4 20@4 30 with good medium weight hogs go- 
ing as high as 415. The trade opened briskly 
in the sheep market with prices advancing. 
Before the end of the week, however, a weak- 
ness was noted. All stock was sold, inferior 
to prime sheep ranging from 3@4 40, lambs 
5@7, with one especially fine lot from Pa sell- 
ing at 7 35. Dressed muttons were in good 
demand and higher. 

At London, American steers selling at 104 
@lljc dressed weight, sheep 10@1l1c, est 
dressed weight, refrigerator beef 8@9c P Ib. 








COUNTRY PRODUCE /SIARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES. INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

OHIO—At Columbus, timothy seed has stiff- 
ened a little and now Sells at $3 35 P 100 Ibs, 
crimson clover 5 75, alfalfa 10 16, bran 10 ? 
ton, screenings 9, middlings 13, shorts 9, new 
loose hay 9@10, old 12@1250, new baled 9 50@ 
10, old 12 50, new prairie 7 50@8, oat and 
wheat straw 5@5 50. Poultry quiet and weak. 
Chickens 64c P tb 1 w, 8c d w, turkeys 7c 1 w, 
9c d w, ducks 7c 1 w, 10¢ d w, fresh eggs 11@ 
1ljc P dz. Best steers 4 25 P 100 lbs, hogs 
3 55@3 60, sheep 2 50@3, veal calves 4@6 ea, 
milch cows 30@40. Potatoes steady at 23@25c 
® bu, onions 35@40c, peaches 40@80c P bu, 
grapes 18c P 9-Ib bskt. 

At Cleveland, potatoes moderately active 
and about steady. Rose 35@38c P bu, carlots 
28@30c, onions 30@35c, apples $1@1 25 P bbl, 
grapes 12@20c P 9-lb bskt, watermelons 10@ 
20 ® 100, muskmelons 1 50@1 75 P bbl. 
peaches 15@45c # 4-bu bskt, Bartlett pears 3@ 
3 25 # bbl, tomatoes 10@12c P 4 bu,green corn 
8@10c P dz. Poultry active and lower. Chick- 
ens 74@8c P lb 1 w, springs 8}$@9c, roosters 
5c, turkeys 8@8kc 1 w, p oy 84@9c, fresh 
eggs 10@1lc PV dz. Old baled timothy hay 8@ 
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14 P ton, loose 13@15, new loose 9 50@11, oat 
straw 5 50@6, rye 6@7 50, bran 10 50@11, mid- 
dlings 9 50@11 50. Good to best steers 3 75@ 
4 25 P 100 lbs, veal calves 5@5 75, hogs 3 25@ 
3 75, sheep 3 50@3 75. 

At Toledo, potatoes active and generally 
firm at 30@35c P bu, white onions 50@60c, 
turnips W@35c, carrots 50c, tomatoes 20c, par- 
snips 30c, beets 20c, corn 4c # dz, squash $1, 
peaches 18@35c¢ PY bskt, watermelons 18@25 
100. Fresh eggs 9@10c P dz, poultry in full 
supply, chickens 8@9c ® tb 1 w, roosters 6@ 
7c, turkeys 8@9c, ducks 8@9c. Bran 10@12 P® 
ton, middlings 10@12, new loose hay 710@12, 


old baled timothy 15@16, prairie] 9@10, oat 
straw 6@7, rye 8@9. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, vegetables in lib- 


eral ee Potatoes active at $1 50@1 75 P 
bbl, cabbage 2@3 P 100, celery 1 P dz bchs, 
green corn 25@50c P 100, cucumber pickles 8 
@10c ® 100, apples 50c@1 P bbl, cranberries 7 
@8, muskmelons 2@3 P bb], watermelons 16@ 
20 # 100. Poultry active and firm. Chickens 
11@12c P lb l w, 12@13c da w, turkeys 12@13c 
lw, 13@15e d w, ducks 11@12c lw, 13@l4c d 
w, geese 10@1lc lw, 11@12c d_ w, fresh eggs 
scarce 17@18c P dz. Beef 6@7c P lb, veal 64@ 
Tic, hogs 44@5}c, mutton 6@7c, milch cows 3@ 
40 ea. Bran 12 P ton, cottonseed meal 15@ 
15 50, middlings 14@15, loose hay 16@18, baled 
timothy 15@17, clover 14@15 50, rye straw 12@ 
12 50, oat 7 50@8 50. 

At Syracuse, potatoes at 35¢@40c P bu are 
firm under fair demand, onions 40@50c, tur- 
nips 25@40c, tomatoes 40@60c, carrots ljc P 
beh, cucumbers 50@75c P 100, squash 18 P 
dz, green corn 5@8c, honey 1012c P lb, 
watermelons $20@24 P 100, peaches 1 50@2 5 
? bu. Poultry firm and unchanged. Chick- 
ens 9@10c P lb 1 w, 14c d w, broilers 16c 1 w, 
turkeys 16c d w, ducks 16@18c, fresh eggs 16c 
# dz. Beef 44@7c P lb, veal 8c, hogs 64@7}ce, 
mutton 5@7c, hides 3@3hc, calfskins 75@90e 
ea. Bran 12 P ton, cottonseed meal 20@22, 
middlings 13, loose hay 12@15, baled timothy 
13@16, mixed 10@12, oat straw 8@9, rye 12. 








THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and 
firm under good demand. Good to ch emy 16 
@1i7c # th, dairy 15@16c.—At Syracuse, mar- 
ket active at advancing prices. Good to ch 
emy 16@18c, dairy 14@16c. 

At New York, although western markets ad- 
vanced 1@1lic last week, the local trade could 
tind no reasons for putting prices over 16c and 
the market remained at that figure during the 
week. Demand is fair and export trade con- 
tinues good, but the large amount of stock in 
cold storage, ready to come out at any time, 
acts as acheck on any feeling of buoyancy 
which might develop. Strictly  gilt-edged 
grades are comparatively scarce. Wholesale 
prices for round lots ruling early this week 


follow: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 16c P ib, western firsts 144@15}c. sec- 
onds 124@134c, N Y fey cmy t6c, N Y¥ dairy 


half tubs fey 144@15c, firsts 13@14¢, dairy firsts 
11@12e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadephia, market firm 
for strictly fancy grades,demand rather light. 
Western fcy cmy 154@16c P th, fair to prime 
13@14c, fcy prints 19c. 

Ohico—At Columbus, active and advanced. 
Elgin cmy 17c P th, Ohio 1l5c, ch dairy 11@ 
12c.—At Cleveland, active and higher, sup- 
olies of fancy moderate. Elgin cmy 18@185c 
P tb, Ohio 14@17c, dairy 8@14c.—At Toledo, 
firm under good demand. Elgin cmy 18@ 
18kc, dairy 13@14c.—At Cincinnati, firm for 
fancy grades. Elgin cmy 19c, Ohio 12@l1ic, 
dairy 74@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, very little change, 
market firm for tow grades. Fey cmy 18 P 
tb, ch 16c, imt cmy 12@13c, fresh ladles 12c, 
dairy prints 11@12c. 

At Boston, the moderate receipts contain 
only a comparatively small proportion of 
strictly fancy grades. Prices are no higher 
than quoted last week, but are firmly held at 
the current range. Not much doing in under 
grades. Quotations for round lots are as* fol- 
lows: Vtand N H fey cmy assorted sizes 174 


@18e P th, northern N Y 17@174c, western 
fresh tubs assorted sizes 16@16}4c, northern 
firsts 15c, eastern 14@16c, western firsts 14@ 


5c, seconds 11@13c, extra Vt dairy 14@15c, 

N Y life, firsts 12@13c, western imt cmy 11@ 

12c. Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, a good demand 
and only fair supply holds prices firm. Full 
cream cheddars 7@8c #P hb, flats 6{@7c, imt 
Swiss 11@12c.—At Syracuse, market active, 
full cream 7c.—At Cuba, 900 bxs large sold at 
the ruling price, 8}c, one lot 45-lb size at 7§c, 
one lot at 8kc and 2600 bxs contracted small at 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





84@8ic.—At Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 28 
lots, 1206 bxs, offered, 8c bid but no sales 
made on board, later all sold on the street at 
8 1-16@8kc. 

At New York, the advance of prices in the 
country and the arrival of stock in good con- 
dition are responsible for the higher quota- 


tions. The demand has been checked, how- 
ever, by the mse and itis more difficult to 
clean up. Yet there is no prospect of in- 


creased arrivals and holders are inclined to 
remain firm in their views. Quotations fol- 
low: N Y full cream ch large white fcy 8}@ 
88c P tb, ch 8@8kc, fair to good 7@T#c, colored 
82@8kc, good to ch 8@8}c, small white 8c, col- 
ored 8@8ic, choice light skims 6c, part skims 
4@5c, full skims 1@1je. 

Ohio—At Columbus, market unchanged. N 
Y full cream 9c P tb, family favorite 8c, lim- 
burger llc, imt Swiss 16}c.—At Cleveland, 
demand light, market steady. Full cream 
cheddars 74@84c, flats 64@7c, skims 4@5h4c, imt 
Swiss 11@12c.—At Toledo, market active. 
Full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 8@8ke, 
pound skims 6@7c, imt Swiss 11@12}c.—At 
Cincinnati, in fair demand. Good to prime 


Ohio flat 7@74c, family favorite 74@8c, twits 
8@8he. 

Pennsylvania--At Philadelphia, a firmer 
feeling in the market, notwithstanding light 


demand. N Y full cream, fey small 8@8jc P 
Ib, fair to good 7@7hc, part skims 5@6$c, full 
skims 2@3c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, former quotations 
fully sustained. New full cream N Y 9@9}c 
P ib, flats 9}@9bkc. 

A. Boston, the market holds firm, but it is 
more difficult to make sales at the recent ad- 
vance. N Y¥ small extra 8{@8ic P tb, large 8c, 
firsts 6@7e, seconds 5@5}$c, Vt small 8}@8ic, 
large 8c, firsts 6@7c, seconds 5@dhe, sage 
cheese 8@83c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 5 
@Tke. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 
steady at 8ic P tb, colored steady at 8¥c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all instances are 
wholesale. They refer to prices at which the produce 
will sell from warehouse, car or dock. From these, coun- 
try consignees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold ina small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, fruit of desirable quality meets 

a good demand and the leaning of the market 





is in favor of sellers. Nyack Pippin $1 25@ 
175 P bbl, Codling.1 25@1 62, Holland Pip- 


pin 1 50@1 75, Fall Pippin 1 25@1 75, 20-0z 1 25 
@1 75, Alexander 1 25@2, Gravenstein 1 25@ 
2, Duchess of Oldenburg 1@175, other va- 
rieties, nearby hand-picked 1@1 50. 

At Boston, a steady moderate demand for 
choice, but only such wanted. Gravenstein 
$1 25@1 50 P bbl, Me and N H Williams 1 50 
@2, Me Astrachan 1@1 25, N Y mixed 1@1 25, 
Porters and Pippins 1@1 25, common 35@50c. 

Small lots of Williams and other early vari- 
eties American apples arrived at Liverpool, 
England, in rather poor condition, selling to 
an active demand at 7s 6d@12s 6d. Aug 15 
sales netted $1 45@1 85 on this side, which is 
better than Boston ‘market. Exports to Liv- 
erpool from Boston last week 2842 bbls, and 
all indications point to rapidly increasing 
exports as season advances. Freight rates 
Boston to Liverpool 36c P bbl for steamers 
Aug 29 and thereafter every Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday during Septem- 
ber and October except Sept 11 and 18 and 
Oct 16 and 23;to London, 36ce, every Thursday 
during September; to Glasgow, 48c, Aug 30, 
Sept 13, 27. Rates from New York city 12@ 
24c higher. 

Beans. 

At New York, conditions unchanged, 
market continues steady. Ch marrow $1 124@ 
115, common to good 1@1 10, ch medium 97}c 
@1, pea 1, white kidney 1 20@1 25, red kidney 
1@1 05, black turtle soup 1 50, yelloweye 115 
@1 174, Cal lima.165, green peas 674@72kc. 

Eggs. 


At New York, there is a scarcity of strictly 


fancy eggs and for such buyers pay good 
prices. Fey newlaid nearby 16@1ic P dz, 


14@15e, Pa country 


state fresh gathered 
12@14c, fair to good 


marks 14@15c, western 
$2@2 50 P case. 

At Boston, a liberal supply at 
nearly all of off-grade stock. ~ Nearby and 
Cape fey 20c P dz, ch fresh eastern 15@16c, 
fair to good 12@13c, Vt andN Hehfresh 15 
@16c P dz, Mich fey 133@14c, western fair to 
good 11@13c, P E Island 12}@138c. - 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, a limited stock of evaporated 

apples has come to hand. Demand is yet 


markets but 
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small. Spot quotations are: Fey evap’d ap- 
ples 54@6c ? tb,ch 43@5jtc,sun-dried 3}c, quar- 
ters 2@34c, peeled peaches 3@6c, unpeeled 14 
@2e, cherries 9@94c, raspberries lic, blackber- 
ries 5c, huckleberries 7@8c, plums 4@4ic. 

At Chicago, market dull, scarcely any de- 
mand as yet. Southern evap’d apples 44@5c, 
eastern ch 4#@5ic, prime 44@4%c, sun-dried 
24@2%c, chopped 1@1#c, raspberries 14@14%c, 
unpeeled peaches #@14c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, arrivals show a wide range 
in quality and prices vary accordingly. d 
and Del peaches fcy 75c@$1 # bskt, poor to 
prime 35@60c,fair to fey in carriers 150@2 50, 
green plums 20@30c 10-ib bskt, ordinary 
blue 25@40c, Kieffer pears 1@2 # bbl, Bart- 
lett 250@4 50, Clapp’s Favorite 2 50@3 50, Md 
and Del grapes 50@90c # carrier. Huckle- 
berries 5@8c P qt, blackberries 7@8c, musk- 
melons 1@350 ® bbl, watermelons 60@175 
P carload. 

At Boston, peaches are still ample, 
and plums dull, berries selling well when 
choice, melons well taken. Blueberries 5@ 
8c P qt, watermelons $15@23 ¥ 100, peaches 
60c@1 25 ¥ bskt, grapes 10@18c P bskt, musk- 
melons 1 25@4 50 ¥ bbl, Bartlett pears 3¢4 P 
bbl, Clapp’s Favorite 2 50@3, ch plums 40c P 
10-tb bskt. 


pears 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, offered freely, demand only 
moderate. Bran 50@65c #P 100 tbs, linseed 
oil meal $18, cottonseed 21, brewers’ meal 85 
@90c, grits 85@90c, coarse corn meal 58@60c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, finest grades are held steadily, 
but there is no special activity. Prime old 
timothy 90@92}c P100 Ibs, No 1 80@85c, No 2 
75@80c, No 3 65@70c, No 1 new 75@85c, 
No 2 65@70c, clover mixed 70c, clover 60@65c, 
salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw, No 1 75@90c, 
No 265@70c, short rye 50@55c, tangled rye 
45@50c, oat 30@35c, wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, market well cleaned up under 
moderate demand and light receipts. N Y 
and Can ch fey $18 P ton, fair to good 16@17, 
eastern 15 50@16, ch clover and clover mixed 
10@12, swale 8 50@9, good to prime rye straw 
15 50@16, oat § 50@9. 

Freight rates have advanced rapidly during 
the past month. Rates per ton of hay from 
New York are now $7 20 to Liverpool, 9 60 to 
London, 6 to Glasguw and 6 to Antwerp. 

Onions. 

At New York, receipts are moderate, de- 
mand active and market firm. N Y state 
Multipliers $1@1 12 P bbl, eastern white 2@ 
2 50, red 1 25@1 50, yellow 1 25@1 50, Orange 
Co white 125@2 P bag, yellow 1@1 25, red 
1@1 37, N J and L I yellow 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
N J white 75c@1, western yellow 1 25@1 50. 

Potatoes. 
York, demand generally active at 
fair prices. L I in bulk $1@125 P® bbl, N 
75c@1, southern sweets, yellow 1 25@1 37°: 
” bbl, red 75c@1 25, Jerseys 1@1 25 P bskt of 
4-bbl capacity. 

At Boston, market inclined to weakness 
under full supplies. Native Rose and Hebron, 
extra $165@175 P bbl, Bristol Ferry (R I) 
1 65@1 75, N J 50c P bu, N H 50c, Va yellow 
sweets 2@2 25 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a fair demand enables hold- 
ers to keep stock well sold up. Dressed poul- 
try: Turkeys,good to ch 11@12c P ib, Phila 
spring chickens 13@16c, western 10@10c, 
western fowls 10@10}c, spring ducks 12@1%c, 
white squabs $175 dz, mixed 1 .25@1 50, 
dark and poor 1. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens 9@10c P ib, fowls 9@9}c, _ tur- 
keys 10c, ducks 70@85e P pr, geese 1@1 37, 
pigeons old 25e P pr, young 15@20c. 

At Boston, receipts having ruled lighter, 
prices show more strength. Northern and 
eastern chickens 12@1l7c P tb, extra fowls 
12@13e, spring ducks 12@14e, western iced 
turkeys 12@13c, chickens 10@12c, fowls lle, 
pigeons $1@125 ® dz. Live fowls, eastern 
9e, ducks 9@10c, spring chickens 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, fancy stock occasionall 
brings a premium, although the market is full 
of ordinary stuff. Beets 75c ® 100 bchs, cab- 
bage $2@2 50 P 100, celery 30@40c P dz, egg 
plant 40@75c P bbl, cucumbers 40@60c P 100, 
green peas 50c@1 75 ® bag, lettuce 35@40c P 
dz, lima beans 50e@1 ®P bag, turnips, Rus- 
sian 50@75c P bbl, tomatoes 15@30c P cra, 
marrow squash 75c ® bbl, white and yellow 
crook 50@75c. green corn 50@75c P 100, green 
peppers 60c@1 bbl, pumpkins 75c. 


At New 





Baldwin Apples will be most plentiful this 
year, and Kings also a good crop. IJnsect- 
damaged trees less than recently.—[H. H. 
Goff, Monroe Co, N Y 




































































































































































































JOTTINGS FOR THE FARMERS 
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A Glimpse at Cooperstown (NY) Hop Fields. 








{From Page 177.) 

last year and 71,321,000 lbs in the ’% crop. 
Unless weather improves and prices advance, 
the pick imay be possibly less. The pres- 
ent prospect therefore favors 20,000,000 Ibs 
fewer hops grown in England than the aver- 
age for past two years or a decrease of some 
100,000 bales. Consumption of hops has been 
larger the past year than usual, owing to 
booming times among certain manufacturing 
industries, while old hops are nearly all out of 
growers’ hands. Hop growers are fierce for a 
protective tariff. English net imports for 12 
months to July 31, ’96, were 130,823 bales 
against 139,317 year before. Dealers and 
brewers therefore hold considerable stocks, 
but all are waiting harvest returns from Con- 
tinent and America before speculating freely 
in new hops. Exhaustive reports to the 
‘*English Hop Grower,’’ dated Aug 8, show 
erop to be very uneven indeed, some fields 
fully as good as last year, others only half as 
promising, but Kent averages better than 
other sections. Claims for England’s total 
crop are 75,000 to 150,000 less than last year. 
Monday’s cables report more favorable weath- 
er, and if it continues the pick may be in- 
creased 30,000 to 50,000 bales. 

Evrorpe—The summary of the situation, by 
our special correspondent at Nuremberg, has 
not reached us up to the hour of going to 
oress. Latest advices give no reason for be- 
ieving in any material shortage in the hop 
crop of Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, 
Holland or Belgium. The crop will not be a rec- 
ord breaker, like the over-large crop of ’%, 
and promises to be somewhat less than the ’95 
crop. Brewers’ stocks are known to be lighten- 
ing up rather more than was anticipated. 
Market for old hops quiet, but little specula- 
tion in new hops; harvest well under way. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, Aug 25—Interest is centered 
in the growing crop, now so near harvest. 
Vermin have injured the hops to some extent 
but how much it is impossible to state. Cer- 
tain it is. however,that the crop of New York 
state will be materially reduced from the 
yield of last year. Prices bid to growers on 
contract are as high as 10@12c. This is an 
improvement over the market of a year ago, 
when contracts were made at 8@10c or even 
lower. Picking will generally begin this 
week or next, after which it will be possible 
to form more definite ideas of the extent of 
the crop and the prospects of growers. 

WATERVILLE, Oneida Co, N Y, Aug 19—The 
indications are that the area in this state 
must be below 60 per cent of ‘95. Growers 
and others who ride and see many parts of 
the country express the opinion that these 
acres will not produce more than one-half 
grown on the same acres in °95. This would 
give a result for this crop of only 30 per cent. 
Probably the crop will all be harvested. I 
learn that 10c P tb is offered and there are 
rumors of 12c on contract. Growers are not 
inclined to sell before harvest and it is too 
early to gauge the quality. There are ver- 
min, though 1 do not think they are increas- 


ing as fast as a week ago. I have seen some 
hops badly infested and leaves a very dark 
color. There are very few ’95 hops left. 

NortTH BROOKFIELD, Madison Co, N Y—Lice 
are getting on the hops, also red rust. Dam- 
age cannot yet be estimated. 

BouckvitLE, Madison Co, Aug 20—Lice 
have made their appearance but not in sufii- 
cient numbers to do material damage yet to 
hops. Humphreys are clean and bright and 
ne will be commenced about the 20th 
inst. What effect the lice will have on Clus- 
ters and Canadas is a matter hard to foretell. 
They are all right at present. Leland & Tan- 
ner of Hamilton have contracted 200 bales 
this week at 8c P tb. Most growers want 
higher figures. 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





NEW YORK. 
A New Grange Enterprise. 


Patrons in the town of Williamson, N Y,are 
rejvicing over the success of their new store 
that was organized and charter obtained from 
the state April 15. The capital stock is $6000 
and the store bears the name of Williamson 
Grange Mercantile Cu. Notwithstanding 
the prophecy (that doubtless emanated from 
the desire of those who wished it might be 
so) that it would be short lived and would 
die a natural death in a very short time, it 
has to the contrary prospered beyond all ex- 
pectations. Although not yet four montis 
old and a large store to begin with, yet the 
trade demands increased facilities and room 
and consequently an addition 70 by 20 ft is un- 
der construction and will be ready for the 
early fall trade. 

The system under which the business is 
conducted makes it a guaranteed success—for 
cash or barter is the adopted method and 
never deviated from in the slightest degree. 
In paying cash for all purchases, the advan- 
tage of discounts is gained, and then by sell- 
ing at a very small profit, the buyer can reap 
the mutual benefit. Williamson is a live, en- 
terprising business town, located in the heart 
of a rich fruit and farming country, and the 
new store is receiving the patronage of peo- 
ple living many miles distant. The commu- 
nity seems to be awakening tu the fact that 
peace of mind and prosperity can alone be se- 
cured by following the principle of pay as 
you go. When the secret of learning how to 
do that is once solved, then follow happi- 
ness and independence, ne more embarrass- 
ments or mortgages or paupers, but a happy 
old age and death with the respect of all peo- 
ple; and the new grange store is exerting this 
Silent influence and hastening the day when 
all business, all merchants and all govern- 
ments will adopt this principle, which is the 
only true one to builu upon.—|J. M. Hinolf. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Wantage grange of Deckertown held its 
fourth annual picnic Aug 19 at Wilson’s grove. 
Crowds of farmers came from the surrounding 
country, from 8000 to 10,000 ° being present. 
Literary exercises followed a sumptuous din- 
ner. 





Butter and Cheese in New York State. 


We have made an effort to ascertain the 
number of factories in operation in the Em- 
pire state this season making butter and 
cheese, and also have endeavored to form an 
estimate of their total product for the current 
year. Returns from about 25 percent of the 
factories, including the principal ones, are 
the basis for our estimate. It indicates that 
there are in operation this year in New York 
state 975 cheese factories, creameries making 
butter alone 368, factories making both 
butter and cheese 337, total number of facto- 
ries 1679. From present indications the prod- 
uct of butter this year in New York state 
will be about 25,000,000 lbs and of cheese 
something more than four times as much. 
How this compares with the totals for ’94 and 
792 as given by the state dairy bureau appears 
in the following table, which also gives for 
each county the lbs of butter and cheese pro- 
duced in the calender year 1894 and the num- 
ber of factories for that year: 

--No fact’ries—. —Tot’l lbs made 





Counties Ch’se But Both Tot’ Butter Cheese 
Albany, i—- — 1 — 19,588 
Allegany, ii — 3 74 45,896 6,914,154 
Broome, ss Ff 35 1,234,448 417,849 
Cattaraugus, 1100 5&6 TF 1233 225,807 11,330,154 
Chautauqua, 36 38 2 76 2,127,554 2,669,853 
Chemung, 4 9 10 23 7 ys 519,100 
Chenango, 5 2 55 62 1,972,554 65,212,631 
Cayuga, 3—- — 3 _ 180,570 
Clinton, 2%8— 20 1,019,477 187,000 
Columbia, —- 1— 1 30,000 — 
Cortland, 10 11 19 40 931,038 1,920,418 
Delaware, 119 #1 21 1,308,579 204,858 
Dutchess, —- 3— 3 186,873 — 
Erie, 49 7 57 96,905 3,907,513 
Essex, — 2— 2 17,674 — 
Franklin, 23 — 37 1,574,957 118,267 
Fulton, 56 1— 6 40,000 239,337 
Genesee, 3 3 1 7 74,214 194,500 
Herkimer, 8 1 24 iil 373,462 10,978,680 
Jefferson, 88 4 25 117 279,588 9,962,527 
Lewis, 9 — 2 92 22,658 8,353,399 
Livingston, 2— 1 3 10,800 148,623 
Madison, 19 13 36 68 1,114,597 4,865,454 
Monroe, — 6— 6 187,035 — 
Montgomery, 35 — 1 36 6,085 2,297,750 
Niagara, 1$3u41— 2 18,382 20,974 
Oneida, 108 1 31 140 581,406 11,794,297 
Onondaga, 1 8 F 17 338,676 981,941 
Ontario, 13s—_— 4 164,800 26,889 
Orange, 2— 1 3 13,366 1,102,887 
Orleans, 2—-—-—_— 2 — 89,727 
Oswego, K 2 31 71 332,128 6,613,974 
Otsego, 47 7 26 80 774,525 6,109,463 
Rensselaer, —- 2— 2 197,619 — 
St Lawrence, 103 58 7 168 4,663,890 11,502,880 
Saratoga, 22e2— 4 186,009 54,000 
Schnecetady, 2-—- 2 — 37,810 
Schuyler, 3 2— 5 21,000 52,000 
Steuben, -— 2.3 29 220,340 1,615,182 
Sullivan, 1 2 1 4 124,362 134,360 
Tioga, 7. a 1 16 1,440,021 57,665 
Tompkins, 24—_— 6 217,615 139,248 
Warren, —- 1— 1 24,000 —_ 
Washington, 15 2— 7 69,863 1,047,118 
Wayne, 32— 5 63,000 119,631 
Wyoming, 47 1 8 56 114,990 3,605,072 
Yates, i—-— 1 -- 4.000 








Total, 1894, 1,032 311 311 1,658 23,218,626 115,760,325 
- 1892, 1,156 255 213 1,624 19.497 357 131,148,310 
- 1896, 974 368 337 1,679 25,000,000 105,000,000 

rr 


Rheumatic Inflammation of the Joints.— 
Reader has a horse which became stiff in all 
its joints, refused to eat, could not putits head 
to the ground, one of the legs became badly 
swollen and the horse lost flesh very rapidly. 
The horse has been sick four weeks. Rub 
all the affected joints with tincture of can- 
tharides every second day. Give iodide of 
potassium 1 dr three times a day in 4 pt wa- 
ter for three days, then give 20 drops of the 
fluid extract of colchicum in a little water 
three times a day for three days, then give 
the potassium again for 3 or 4 days, then the 
colchicum, and so on for two weeks. If this 
does not relieve the animal, give 4 oz doses 
of Fowler’s solution of arsenic twice a day in 
the drinking water for a few weeks. 





Improvement the Order—Our fruit growers 
are teaching themselves better methods of 
raising, handling and selling fruits, therefore 
are improving rather than going backward. 
Insect damage this year ubout an average. 
Home market for home-grown fruits better 
than formerly.—[S. C. Scott, Columbiana Go, 
Ohio. 





We desire to se- 
Canvassers Wanted. cure a number of 

experienced can- 
vassers at once. We intend that every farmer 
in the middle states shall be nade acquainted 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and to 
more rapidly accomplish this, we need a few 
more agents, to whom we can give steady em- 
ployment for the next six months. Applica- 
tions should be made at once, accompanied by 
a statement as to previous work done in the 
canvassing line, together with references as 
to integrity and ability. Address the Orange 
Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette place, New 
York City. 
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Ezry asa Bysickler. 


By Eliza Hopkins. 


HAD DONE my work for the 
day and taken my sewin’ out to 
set on the front porch and enjoy 
the cool breeze from the west. 
Ezry was just done harvestin’, 
and it was on himI was medi- 
tatin’. He’d been actin’ queer 
for several days, talkin’ and 
eatin’ but little, and wanderin’ around as if 
he was uncomfortable in his mind. When 
Ezry goes back on his vittles and talk, I know 
right off there’s some trouble, and as I sot 
there the tears would come to my eyes in 
spite of me. 

What ailed Ezry? In all the 40 years we’d 
been mated I never seen him so absorbed and 
uncomfortable, except the winter he was con- 
verted durin’ the protracted meetin’ held in 
the Methodist meetinghouse. 

We loved each other dearly, even though 
we d been mated nigh onto 40 years. 

As I was sayin’, I set there thinkin’ of Ezry. 
All the hay was mowed and the grain gathered, 
yet the same look kept to that beloved brow 
and pained my heart to see. I thought of the 
years we’d spent together, happy years, too, 
though J don’t pret md to say there was no 
clouds and storms, for that matter, for the 
best of men are tryin’ some times. I hadn’t 
set there long before Ezry came up out of 
the cellar wipin’ his mouth on his sleeve—I 
never could break him of that—and set on 
the front steps. Ezry is temperance, but won- 
derfully fond of buttermilk in hot weather, 
and I always keep it in the cellar, as it is cool 
there. 

‘*Hay all in?’’ I at last said. 

‘“‘Yes, and a rousin’ good crop it is, too; 
hay’ll be high this year.’’ Ezry said this with 
so much life that I looked over my glasses 
to see ifI’d hear right, but there he sot, 
wearin’ the same look. 

**Lizy, I wish I had the 
after another long pause. 





9? 


paper, he said, 


‘*Well, you’ll have time and to spare to go 
to the village and get the mail before sup- 


per,’’ I said calmly, though inward I was all 
commotion to think of Ezry wantin’ the pa- 
pers. He never reads more than the head- 
ings. 

‘* All very well,’’ he snapped out sudden, 


think me and the horses 
I tell you, Lizy, them horses 
and I intend 


‘‘T suppose you 
never git tired. 
has worked hard this summer 
to give ’em a rest.”’ 

‘*‘T didn’t know as they’ve done more than 
usual this summer,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Don’t make no difference what you 
know; I’ve made up my mind to give them 
arest. It’s runnin’ on errands and for the 
mail as tells on ’em and I kin make things 
easier, and will.’’ Here Ezry stopped and I 
knew I was expected to speak. 

**Well,’’ I said, inquiringly. 

**T’ll have a bysickle.”’ 

‘*A what?’’ I nearly 
in astonishment. 

‘*‘Don’t be a fool, Lizy,’’ he returned, tart- 
ly, ‘‘I said I’d git a bysickle.”’ 

‘*Ezry Hopkins,’’ I said, putting on as 
solemn a countenance as a prayin’ band lead- 
er, ‘‘a man of your years!’’ 

‘‘T don’t see why. Everybody has ’em 
and I ain’t so old you need nag about it every 
time I come near you.’’ With that he was 
gone. 

If Ezry has one tender spot it’s his age. 
He is forever tryin’ to be young, makin’ all 
sorts of fools of himself. But his age had 
not been mentioned between us since last 
winter, when he insisted on learnin’ to skate, 


dropped my glasses 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


and in that unsuspected moment I’d spilled 
all the fatin the fire again. I laid down 
the sewin’ I’d taken up as Ezry came on the 
porch. He does so hate to see wimmin folks 
sittin’ around with folded arms. He Says it 
looks shiftless, and I think so, too. Well, 
I laid down my work carefully and my eyes 
wandered after him as he strid off toward the 
barn. I knew what every stride meant. 
When Ezry sets his mind, it’s set, and I, or 
any one else for that matter, might as well 
try to nove the Rocky mountains. 

I said no more about the matter, and for 
*most a week Ezry went around glum as an 
oyster. I knew he was a pinin’ to talk the 
matter over with me. Why, he never bought 
a new rooster without talkin’ it over. Sev- 
eral of the young people in our place have by- 
sickles and I knew for a long while Ezry ad- 
mired them, but he seemed to like the female 
wheels best, so I had no serious thoughts on 
the matter. AsI said, he was ’most wild to 
talk it over and get some advice; and who 
can see their dearest in trouble and not help 
them out, even if they are foolish? So I 
gradually grew more friendlier, 

Well, the whole upshot of it was, in two 
weeks Ezry had his wheel. When he brought 
it from the depot in the wagon, with another 
bundle, his face was radiant with joy, and I 
felt in my soul to repent of all the mean 
things I said and acted. 


Ezry brought the wheel on the porch for me 
to see. The other bundie he left out some- 
where. I kinder wondered what was in it, 
but then I thought of all the tools advertised 
with it and the pump alone would make a 
bundle as large as that, if it weren’t no bigger 
than our cistern pump in the kitchen. 

It was pretty. I couldn’t help admirin’ its 
shinin’ wheels and bright red -trimmin’, and 
me and Ezry voth liked the little lunch box 
fastened on so handy, though neither of us 
opened it. Well, Ezry, he acted just like a 
boy. It made me feel twenty years younger 
to see him so happy. Every evening he’d 
ride or try to ride it, while I washed the 
supper dishes, set the bread to rise and done 
the hundred-and-one things only the house- 
wife knows of. I don’t keep no help. Ezry 
is getting oldish and hasto keep two men, 
he can rest a little during the day, and we 
can’t afford more help, he says. And it’s 
true, too, so I do the best I can. 

In about two weeks Ezry could go very 
well on level ground as long as he didn’t 
have to turn out for anything. sudden, but 
he hadn’t rode in the road yet. How many 
times my heart raised to my mouth, as. with 
dish and towel in hand, I watched him ca- 
reerin’ across the backyard, lookin’ like a 
duch windmillina high gale. I had never 
saw anyone get off a bysickle until I see 
him. I said ‘‘I wouldn’t want to get off so 
sudden.’’ He said they all did that way. 
Still I couldn’t keep my heart down every 
time he’d cross the backyard and get off. 

One evening a young widder, Mrs Vail, a 
neighbor of ourn (we knew her when she 
was a child) who rode, hearin’ as how Ezry 
had a wheel, came down to ride with him. 
It’s surprisin’ how the young folks do take 
to Ezry! She said Ezry rode beautifully. 
And when I see her get off her wheel I no- 
ticed she done it different from him. I spoke 
to him slyly about it but, he said, ‘‘She’s a 
woman.’’ 

Ezry was out in the wagon house a long 
time and Mamie Vail set on the porch with 
me, waitin’. A young, dandy lookin’ feller 
came out after a while, dressed just like them 
city chaps dress, and I was wonderin’ what 
he was comin’ to the house for, when I rec- 
ognized Ezry’s red face under the white cap. 
I knew then all about that bundle; but I 
just shut my mouth tight. I wouldn’t have 
had that‘gal know how I felt inward, so I 
shet it tight and smiled. 

Ezry looked foolish enough. He couldn’t 
keep his cap on straight and didn’t know 
what to do with his legs, that-ran down be- 
low his white knee pants. Mrs Vail seemed 
delighted and wanted him t) get on his wheel 
right off and ride around the yard. We’ve as 
nice a place as you’ll find in Rockwood, if I 
do say it. Our yard is level for considerable 
space and then a little slope leads to the 











barnyard. I could see through the opened 
gate the gentle cows chewin’ their cuds, 
while the man milked the foamin’ white milk 
into the shinin’ pails, and could hear the old 
hens cluckin’ to the chicks to go to bed. All 
was serene and peaceful. 

Ezry was flustered, as the young woman 
held the wheel for him, I could tell by his 
countenance. She gave him a little start and 
off he went, faster and faster, across the yard, 
down the lane, straight toward his pet Alder- 
ney, who stood patiently bein’ milked. He’d 
raised the heifer and she knew him well, but 
she had never seen a bysickler before. With 
a toss and snort away she bounded, upsettin’ 
man anid pail, and Ezry reached the spot just 
as she left. His wheel ran in the hired man, 
kicked up, and over he went, head first, into 
the cow-pond, splashin’ and hollerin’ like 
mad. 

We hurried to the yard, but when we got 
here Ezry was fishin’ for his white cap. The 
wheels wasn’t hurt at all, and the hired man 
—well, I wouldn’t tell the words he said no 
mor’n I’d tell what Ezry said. We didn’t 
stay there long. 

The next day the man left. Ezry wants to 
sell his wheel, as he don’t have time now to 
ride it, and he’ll sell the Alderney cheap, 
too. He has too much stock for the place, he 
says. I can see through it all, but I’m _ too 
glad to have him with no bones broken to 
say a word. 





A “Campaign of Education.” 





Is it the object of the republican party to 
coin only gold asaiwedium of exchange or 
would they continue to coin a_ certain 
amount of silver? What amount do they coin 
of silver a month? Is the government coin- 
ing the surplus or seignorage?—[G. E. C. 

The repubiican platform declares against 
the free coinage of silver except by interna- 
tional agreement. This means the party. 
would not place silver on a footing with gold 
unless with the co-operation of England and 
other European nations. Silver has heen 
coined and used. as a subsidiary or auxiliary 
currency since 1878. No party, so far as we 
know, would abandon the use of silverasa 
medium of exchange. Silver was bought reg- 
ularly from 1878 to 1893, and coined in large 
quantities; larger, in fact, than found cireula- 
tion, and the treasury vaults still contain 
silver dollars in large amounts, as well as 
uncoined silver bullion. President Cleveland 
called a special session of congress in 1893 for 
the repeal of the so-called Sherman silver law, 
compelling the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces 
per month, which repeal was effected in No- 
vember of that year. The mint is just now 
coining some of the silver bullion held by the 
government, but does not coin a stated 
amount per month. No bill has ever heen 
passed for the coining of the seignorage. 

Does our government accept our silver dol- 
lar for its full face value, for duties on im- 
ports? Does the goverment stamp increase the 
purchasing power of acoin, or is it only a 
guaranty of its fineness? Will our government 
exchange our silver for gold, dollar for dol- 
lar?—[A. F. Schoening. 

The government accepts all kinds of money 
except national bank notes in payment of cus- 
toms dues. The government stamp increases 
the purchasing power of a metal so long as 
that metal can be bought for less than its 
face value after being stamped. For exam- 
ple, during the last few months of the com- 
pulsory purchase of silver under the Sherman 
act, the quantity of silver required to make a 
silver dollar was bought for 70 to 80 cents. 
Once coined, this some quantity of silver was 
a dollar of 100 cents. In a circular of general 
information on financial questions lately is- 
sued by Secretary Carlisle, the following as- 
sertion is made: ‘‘Gold coins and standard 
silver dollars, being standard coins of the 
United States, are not redeemable.’’ Thus 
the government will not yive gold ‘‘in ex- 
change for silver, dollar for dollar.’’ Gold cer- 
tificates, coin certificates (which may be re- 
deemed in either metal at the discretion of the 
government), treasury notes issued against 
the silver bullion purchased under the Sher- 
man act (which may be redeemed in either 
gold or silver),and legal tender notes, or green- 
backs—which are merely government credit— 


















































































































A SWEET PEA 


which our govern- 
Gold ‘‘stands on its 


are the forms of money 
ment redeews in gold. 
own bottom,’’ so to speak, and silver like- 
wise, and the two are not on the same foot- 
ing, as they would be if,the mints were open 
to both alike. 


Farmers, Don’t Move to Town. 


H. H. HEATON, IOWA. 


For a number of years there has been a 
strong movement of population from the coun- 
try to the town. Many evils come to agricul- 
tural districts because of this practice, while it 
is doubtful if the town is permanently bene- 
fited orif enough happiness is foundin town 
life to repay those who have long lived in vhe 
country for making the change. Men move to 
town and consume the saving of a lifetime. 
They sell their farms to former hired men who 
have proved themselves honest and industrious 
and who then become farm owners, but incur a 
debt which requires a lifetime for its liquida- 
tion. This is why so many farms are mort- 
gaged and the calamity cry is so difficult to ap- 
pease. These new proprietors exhaust their 
farms trying to pay interest, and if after a life 
of toil and self-denial they succeed in lifting 
their mortgages, they in turn move to town, 
and the story is repeated. ‘ 

Permanent homes in the country are not 
contemplated. Instead, a cheap house does 
duty as a shelter, and it is often so close to the 
road that the passer-by may gaze in, and in 
addition fill it with dust. Farmers build near 
the highway so that they may save every rod 
of ground. There is no room for a forest tree 
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or a lawn that will indicate leisure or taste. 
Rents are high because landlords must have 
money to live in towns. Country churche 
languish and finally have to be abandoned be- 
cause there is none to support them. Without 
any purpose but to escape the country, the 
farmer moves totown. How much better it 
would have been for him to remain where the 
experience ofa lifetime would be of greater 
value than the labor that has gone before, and 
where he may be a blessing to a community in 
numberless ways. 
an 
Reasons Why Boys Leave the Farm. 
BENTON POTTER, IOWA. 


The boys have seen their fathers and 
mothers digging, scratching, saving and hav- 
ing nothing they could call their own for so 
long that they are discouraged. The _ boys 
see nothing init but a life of monotonous 
drudgery and no chance to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor, and hence they are looking for 
something else. And who that has followed 
the business fo 20 years can blame them? 

I am now a little over 50 years old, have 
never used tobacco or intoxicating drinks of 
any kind, staid right by the business myself, 
and still follow a team in the field and turn 
every dollar to the best possible advantage. 
But if I had not been one of the lucky ones to 
blunder onto a price of the forfeited land of 
the Sioux City and St Paul railroad, I don’t 
suppose 1 could have paid my debts. Al- 
though our people have been here 14 years, 
having all we could raise without interest or 
taxes, instead of having a bank account as we 


GARDEN OF NATIONAL REPUT 


should have, nine out of ten, if not 19 out of 
20, of our farmers have borrowed money this 
spring to pay debts accumulated in better 
times. 


America’s Sweet Pea Expert. 


What the celebrated Henry Eckford is to 
England as a sweet pea culturist, a New 
England clergyman, Rev W. T. Hutchins, is 
to the United States. The accompanying 
picture, from a photograph taken the other 
day, shows Mr Hutchins’ sweet pea vines of 
the present year’s growth. They have at- 
tained a hight of 10 feet. In fact, they grew 
altogether too fast, and blossoms were sacri- 
ficed to vines. There are over 100 varieties 
of sweet peas in this garden, the most unique, 
perhaps, being the Little Red Riding Hood, 
which has the standard pinched down in the 
shape of a hood, from which peeps a tiny 
face. Mr Hutchins’ garden is in Indian 
Orchard, a suburb of Springfield, Mass. He is 
the author of standard works on the sweet 
pea, which are known not merely at home but 


abroad. 
TT 


The First Book, so far as we know, to give 
complete and clear descriptions in small 
compass of the trees of our northern states, 
has just been published by D. Appleton & Co 
of New York, at $1.75. It contains over 200 
drawings of leaves, by the author, F. Schuy- 
ler Mathews. 


No Man Lives without jostling and being 
jostled; in all ways he has to elbow himself 
through the world, giving and receiving 
offence.—{ Carlyle. 



































The Voyage of the Arctic Tern. 


THORNTON W. BURGESS. 










F I’D a knowed what them young- 
. sters was up to l’d a jes’ put a 
®: double reef in their plans. Yes, 
Seesir! They’d had ter port helm 
an’ stay inside or Amos Judkins 
never sighted a whale offen the 
weatherbo’. Gone out in that pes- 
ky little land lubber’s cockleshell 
that ain’t fitten ter float in a mud 
puddle, an’ on a Friday too, with 
a storm brewing jes’ assure as 
the sun draws water!’’ And the old 
weather prophet’s brown, furrowed, good-na- 
tured face clouded with something very like 
real anxiety. Picking up his spyglass he once 
more focused it on the tiny white speck that 
disappeared between two long uneven rolls 
of shimmering blue, only to reapppear in the 
white plumed crest of the outer one a second 
later. 

‘‘Sailing two p’ints nigher the wind than T 
reckoned she could,’’ he muttered; ‘‘and if 
they’ll jes’ keep her nose p’inted in close 
alongshore, I reckon they’ll be all right. If 
only the Curlew hadn’t carried away her gaff 
in the brush with them city fellers yesterday 
I’d go bring ’em back. But she beat ’em,”’ 
he chuckled, thiiking of* the race, as he 
stumped his way down from the sand hills to 
his dory and pulled out to the snug little 
craft that lay temporarily disabled in the in- 
ner harbor. 

Phil Holbrook and Dan Dowling were 
chums, and though Phil was but 16 and Dan 
a year younger, they were. like nearly all 
Cape Cod boys, capital sailors and could han- 
dle a small boat with the skill of an old sea 
dcg. This was largely due to the careful frain- 
ing given them by Capt Amos, a bluff, typic- 
al old sailor, long since retired from active 
service. Phil and Dan were great favorites 
with him. 

‘‘Them boys is reg’lar sailor mans,’’ he 
would chuckle, and then tell how they had 
handled the boat double-reefed in a stiff nor’- 
’easter while he sat by ‘‘doin’ nothin’ but jes’ 
ready ter slip my cable an’ look arter things 
if she got away with ’em.’’ So it was not 
their ability as saitors that the old man called 
into question as he watched them out of sight 
that August morning, but the craft in which 
they were afloat. The boat had been launch- 
ed in the old harbor two days before, and de- 
spite a practical demonstration of its sailing 
qualities, was a target for the old man’s ridi- 
cule. It was a catamaran, andin no way 
could he reconcile the queer-looking rig with 
his idea of the fitness of things. 

The year previous each of the boys had 
built himself a strong, 13-foot canvas canoe 
for use in the pond back of the village, and 
this year Phil had proposed that they make 
them into a catamaran for sailing. Dan 
promptly agreed and work was begun at once. 
Stout upright posts were securely fastened in 
the four corners of each cockpit and the ca- 
noes were placed parallel, about three feet 
apart, and two stout crosspieces bolted onto 
the uprights, binding the canoes together 
and supporting a platform having in its mid- 
dle a centerboard well. A strong crosspiece 
at the bows held the step for the 16-foot mast 
and also supported a light bowsprit. An 
iron ring and brace from the two canoes held 
the mast firmly about two feet above the 
decks. A similar crosspiece at the stern was 
placed to support the rudder, which was op- 
erated from the platform by means of tiller 
ropes. Strong air chambers were built in the 
stern and bow of each boat, and then the boys 
felt that despite the tremendous sail they 
proposed to carry,they could dare almost any- 
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thing,-for it would be impossible to sink, ow- 
ing to the air chambers-and the platform be- 
tween, or to capsize, as one canoe would have 
to be lifted entirely out of water, describing 
a half circle.» A preliminary trial in the in- 
ner harbor showed that on a tack she slipped 
somewhat, and the next day a deeper center- 
board was tried and then the Arctic Tern, for 
so they had named her, sailed like a bird. 

That night an early start fora 12-mile trip 
down the bay was planned, and at 5 o’clock 
that memorable Friday they were at the 
beach. But they were not the only early 
ones astir, and as they rounded the old life- 
saving station near which the Tern was kept, 
they caught sight of Capt Amos busily at work 
removing the Curlew’s broken spar. 

‘*He’ll never let us go outside in 
world,’’ said Dan as they pushed off. 

*Not if he knows it,’’ replied Phil; ‘‘but 
we’ll fool him. You look out for the sail and 
I’ll steer.’’ There was a stiff breeze blowing, 
and as the sail filled and the boat gathered 
way, they sped up past the Curlew with a 
rush. oe 

“‘Ship ahoy!’’ shouted the captain. ‘‘ Ain’t 
you fellers out early?’’ 

**Ship ahoy yourself!’’ answered Phil, and 
before he could say more, was beyond _hear- 
ing distance. 

The harbor entrance was narrow, with a 
strong tide running out, and the Curlew lay 
in midstream, so that to go out, the Tern 
would have to pass close, and if the captain 
suspected her purpose, he would be able to 
interfere. For half an hour the boys tacked 
and retacked up and down the harbor, coming 
down to and turning the Curlew as if she were 
a stake-boat. This threw the captain’ off his 
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and knives of stone, polished, clumsy stone 
axes, bits of pottery, and the bones of bears 
and wolves, animals long since exterminated 
in that section of the country. The larger 
bones were invariably split open lengthwise, 
where the Indians had extracted the marrow. 
It was these mounds that the boys had come 
to search in the hope of adding to their al- 
ready good collections, and as they eagerly ex- 
plored mound after mound the hours sped by 
unnoted. . 

Suddenly Dan noticed that the day had 
grown dull and gloomy and the air was life- 
less and oppressive. ‘**Phil!’’ .he cried, 
‘‘there’s going to be a storm and we’ll have 
to rush!’’ Hastily gathering up their spoils 
they hurried to the boat and started for home. 
The breeze had died down so that they bare- 
ly moved, and they were forced to get out the 
paddles. It was hard work, but long, low 
mutterings of thunder, and a strange, ghastly 
stillness, as if nature was holding her breath, 
intensified rather than diminished by the 
light wash of the water on the pebbles, warn- 
ed them that the storm was not far distant. 
It weighed upon their spirits, too, but both 
were gritty lads and neither uttered a word 
of complaint. They had gone about a mile 
when the wind suddenly freshened, at the 
same time backing round to the west. This 
was very nearly a head wind, and there was 
nothing to do but make a series of long tacks. 

As Dan started to push down the center- 
board he found that in some way it had be- 
come jammed so that it would. go but half 
way. ‘It’s no use, Phil,’’ he panted, ‘‘we 
can’t hold so close to the wind as this witb- 
out the center-board. We’re drifting now, an’ 
will have to stand out farther.’’ It was true, 
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guard, and when finally Phil brought the 
boat down, made a half turn as usual,and then 
suddenly put his rudder hard aport, the ma- 
neuver was successful, and the boys were 
through the surf line and out in the bay be- 
fore the captain had sufficiently recovered to 
realize what was up. 

When at length he did he grabbed his spy- 
glass and hurried ashore to watch’ them out 
of sight. If the wind held as it then was, he 
had no fears for their safety, but there were 
signs of a storm brewing, and if the wind 
should shift to the southwest with its present 
force, and should catch them far from land, 
they might experience some difficulty in re- 
turning; and then he had little faith in the 
ability of the boat. 

When the Tern struck the long rollers of 
the bay she took them as lightly as a feather, 
and so low was her hull that from the shore 
she entirely disappeared from view between 
them. The day was apparently perfect, and 
the fresh soft air was fairly intoxicating. 

‘*We’d better keep alongshore just outside 
the breakers an’ not run any risks,’’ said 
Dan, to which Phil readily assented. 

The 12-mile run was soon made and Phil 
turned the boat shoreward; entering a small 
creek that wound up behind a long sandy 
point or neck. On this neck were some fa- 
mons shell heaps, left by the red men before 
ever the Mayflower braved the Atlantic 
storms. Many and curious Were the relics 
that had been found therein—arrowheads 


STEAMER SIGHTS THE ARCTIC TERN. 


and much as he disliked to, Phil was forced 
to point the boat’s nose seaward. 

In two long tacks they gained perceptibly, 
but at the end of the third, when they were 
some three miles offshore, the wind veered 
again, blowing from the southwest directly 
offshore and increasing every minute. With 
a crash the storm broke and in a second Phil 
realized what it meant. 

With blanched face and a voice that shook 
in spite of himself he cried: ‘‘We’re being 
blown offshore and there’s nothing to do but 
run before it.’’ At the same time he put the 
boat about and cut the mainsail halyards, 
letting the sail drop with a rush, trusting 
to the rag of a jib tor steering way. The 
storm increased, kicking up a nasty sea that 
every moment threatened to swallow up the 
little craft, but the air chambers did their 
work well, and though more than once the 
cockpits were filled to the brim, the catama- 
ran kept afloat. 

The jib lasted less than five minutes, and 
was blown away with a report like a pistol. 

‘*Lay down in your cockpit and hang on 
for your life!’’ screamed Phil, between the 
peals of thunder, and did likewise in his 
own. Stretched at full length and hanging 
on by one hand, the boys managed to bale 
out the boats as often as they filled. The lit- 
tle craft creaked and strained in the big seas, 
but the bolts held, and under a bare pole she 
sped before the gale. 

From the point they had left across to 
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Provincetown, the tip of the cape was 30 
miles, and Phil mentally summed up their 
chances as they rushed on. If they struck 
inside it would probably be either at Prov- 
incetown or Truro, where the surf dashes in 
with frightful force, and as at that season of 
the year the life savers are off duty, their 
doom was practically sealed. On the other 
hand, if they missed the point of the cape 
they would be driven out to sea, and as they 
had no compass they would have to trust to 
luck to tind their way back, or be picked up 
by some passing vessel. This was their best 
chance, and Phil earnestly prayed that they 
might pass the shore in safety. Dan had 
spoken but once and then it was to call with 
a dry sob, ‘‘Phil, I promised mother not to 
go out in the bay in this.’’ 

About 5 o’clock, as nearly as he could 
reckon, Phil caught a Heeting glimpse of 
land through the tlying spray and rain, and 
with a great sob of thankfulness realized that 
his prayer was answered. 

With the first rumble of thunder and signs 
of change in the atmosphere, Capt Amos drop- 
ped his work and went ashore. Taking his 
beloved spy glass he climbed to his favorite 
place of observation on the big sand hill back 
of his cabin, and uneasily scanned the sea. 

**By the great horn spoon,’’ he muttered, 
‘it’s coming ona reg’lar East Injun hurri- 
cane, an’ they ain’t in sight! I’d give half 
the Curlew ter know them youngsters is 
safe on land.”’’ All through the storm the 
old man, wrapped in his great pea-jacket, 
kept his place watching, and when at last the 
stars began to glimmer between the broken 
flying masses of cloud, he returned to his cab- 
in to find Mr Holbrook pacing the cabin floor, 
wild with apprehension. This was just the 
antidote for his feelings that the captain need- 
ed, and in his bluff way he assured Mr Hol- 
brook, what in his heart he knew to be a lie, 
that there was little danger and that proba- 
bly the boys were in camp down the coast 
somewhere. Neither man slept that night, 
and with the first gray streak in the east the 
Curlew was speeding down the shore, and a 
little later the steam launch of the fishermen, 
whose services had been freely offered and 
accepted, started to cruise in the other di- 
rection. 

Early Saturday morning a long, low-lying 
black steamer, Boston bound from Savannah, 
was plowing through the long swell some 
10 miles off Cape Cod. Suddenly the quick 
clang of the bell in the engine room signalled 
to slow down and a few minutes later to stop. 
For 15 minutes the officer on the bridge had 
been puzzled by the strange appearance of a 
low, black object, rising and falling with the 
waves off the starboard bow. As he drew 
nearer he made out that it was some kind of 
a boat, but it was not until he was abreast of 
it, anda long swell turned it so that he 
caught a glimpse of the interior, that he real- 
ized that there were human beings aboard. 
Then came the sharp orders and the cease of 
the throbbing engines. 

Twenty minutes later Phil and Dan were 
aboard the steamer on their way to Boston. 
Both were unconscious from the strain and 
exhaustion, but the ship’s surgeon soon 
brought them round and they were able to 
tell their story. Incidentally they mentioned 
Capt Amos. . 

‘*‘Amos what?’’ asked the captain. 

‘*Amos Judkins,’’ replied Dan. 

‘*Well, boys,’’ said the captain with a 
chuckle, ‘‘you tell Capt Amos Judkins that 
Capt Harry Wilkins of the City of Savannah 
sends his compliments an’ has still got his 
weather eye open, an’ ’fore the summer’s over 
I shall expect him to hist anchor an’ clear 
away fora trip to Savannah with me. Why, 
I was first mate o’ the old whaler, North 
Sea Flyer, when he was captain, an’ he’s the 
best sailor man I ever knew!‘’ - 

When Boston was reached the captain sent 
the following telegram to Mr Holbrook in 
Phil’s name: ‘‘Safe in Boston. Home to- 
night. Tell Mrs Dowling.’’ He bought rail- 
road tickets for the boys and was at the depot 
to see them off. 

There was a crowd to greet Dan and Phil 
on their arrival that night, for the whole 
town had mourned their loss. Dan quickly 
worked his way through and sped home, for 
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his mother was a widow and had no one to 
comfort her. When he reached the house he 
found a note dated Friday at 11 a m, saying 
that she had been called to Brockton by the 
sudden death of an uncle and would not re- 
turn until Sunday. Witha sob of joy Dan 
realized all the misery that she had been 
spared, and when she aid return he manfully 
told her of his disobedience and its result. 

‘*Back, be ye? Never expected to see you 
again,’’ grunted Capt Amos, when the _ boys 
went down to see him; but there was a suspi- 
cious moisture in his eyes that told how much 
more deeply he felt than his gruff manner 
would imply. Dan's love of the sea was 
thoroughly cured, but not so Phil’s, and to- 
day he commands a steamer of the very line 
on which 20 years ago Capt Wilkins picked 
him up, a waif blown out to sea. 





The Ballad of a Jam Tart. 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 

It was a fair and beauteous thing, 
And fragrant,—well I trow; 

I’ll venture it was toothsome, too, 
Though that we ne’er may know. 

Upon the shelf it did repose, 
Placed there by Abigail; 

She was a cook who ne’er did know 
There was a word called ‘‘fail,’’ 

And James and Samuel full welh 
Her handiwork did prize; 

They loved her cakes and turnovers, 
And quite adored her pies, 

But most of all and best of all, 
Her tarts they worshipped. 

And this one was the queen of tarts, 
With jam all ruby red. 

They cajoled patient Abigail 
Until she did bestow 

Upon the twain that peerless tart; 
Then quickly did they go 

To sit upon the river bank 
And eat their juicy treasure ; 

But on the brink they both fell out, 
And James, in high displeasure, 

Withheld the tart from Samuel, 
Grasping it firmly in 

One hand and that behind his back, 
With irritating grin, 

And in this most unseemly strife, 
Productive of great din, 

These brothers that did so fall out 
As swiftly did fall in. 

They scrambled out upon the bank, 
There in the sun to sit, 

Then pale as chalk they started up— 
The tart! O, where was it’ 

Go, ask the ancient gander, 
A-piping off his bill; 

Go, ask the plump gray goose, who looks 
As if she’d had her fill; 

Go, ask that group of goslings green, 
A-gaping at the sky, 

If, when they lunch off rare jam tart, 
They take it wet, or dry. 

Moral—It must be clear 
To every hearer, 

So I’)l not try 
To make it clearer. 


I 

Cultivate Repose, Girls.—If there is anything 
girls should cultivate, says a writer in Har- 
per’s Round Table, itis repose. Simply do 
not allow your feet to swing and your brows 
to pucker, but compel face and feet to mind 
your will, and will to be calm and tranquil on 
the outside if not beneath the surface. <A re- 
sult of this will be that the looking quiet, and 
moving gently, and holding yourseif in con- 
trol, will bring about a restful condition of 
wind. You will feel better and be less nerv- 
ous if you put down the expression of nervous- 


ness. 
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The Children’s Table. 


Letters Received.—The following Tablers 
have been heard from with pleasure: Bonnie- 
lyn, Trailing Arbutus, Farmer’s Lassie, Eth- 
el Livensparger, Robby, Pansy Chudleigh, 
Miss lowa, Gail, Edna Case, Nellie M. An- 
derson, Gertrude Patterson, Bertha M. Scott, 
Bluebell, Pigeon, The Crow, Oriole, Magpie, 
Eva L. Peck, Ernest K, Ida F. Bancroft, Great 
Peruser and Edith L. Evans. 


Animals Shouldn’t Talk.— Please, may I 
bring my chair, too, and sif near grandmam- 
ma with the other children? Giddy Gaddy 
Rose, did you like the book Black Beauty? I 
read it but Ido not admire booksin which 
animals talk. Itis considered an excellent 
book because it shows how very cruel some 
people are to their dumb animals. Waldo, did 
you ever make especial study of birds and 





their habits, or did you gain your knowledge 
by observation? I agree with you on the 
sparrow question. Children, don’t you think 
we should let Hoot Owl ‘sit on the stool at 
grandmamma’s feet? She -has been very 
thoughtful as to where grandmamma should 
sit. As Violet wishes we would all tell] 
whether we are boys or girls, I will say that 
Iam a girl, 16 years of age.—| Ferne. 

Bible Searchers.—Gertrude Patterson and 
Grasshopper want to know what is the mid. 
dle verse in the Bible. Several have written 
the same answer as to the whereabouts of 
‘‘reverend,’’ that was printed last week; also 
the verse having all the letters in the alpha- 
bet expect J,—their answers having been sent 
before the Aug 8 issue was published. Iona 
M. Suverley would like to know which day of 
the week the Bible teaches is the Sabbath. 
Lela Moore says the longest verse in the Bible 
is found in Esther 8, 9. 





Her First Poem.—I live in Olympia, the 
sapital of Washington, but we havea ranch 
at Mud Bay, four miles 
away. I am 11 years 
old. We have taken 
your paper for a long, 
long time, and have a 
great big pile of them, 
which papa is thinking 

“of having bound. I 
have just finished 
reading Hiawatha. I 
was trying to write 
some poetry the other day but did not succeed 
very well. I just got this much: A _ woful 
tale I have to tell, Of a poor little chick 
which came b!ind from the shell. And it did 
nothing but cry and cry; And soT thought it 
had better die.—{ Marion D. Smith. 





In Answer to inquirers, Myra E. Knight’s 
address is East Princeton, Mass. 


Who'll Be Grandpa?—The Children’s Table 
ought to have a grandpa. I should like to sit 
on his knee and have him relate bear and 
wolf stories. J am 14 years old, and have 
brown eyes, rather light brown hair and rosy 
cheeks.—{ Midget. 

Two Screech Owls.—I have discovered that 
there is another person who has the same 
name as mine, and so 
I will call myself 
Screech Owl the Sec- 
ond instead of Screech 
Owl. Miss Chatterbox, 
I think the two pieces 
that you mention in 
your letter are very 
pretty. Did you ever 
try the vocal duet en- 
titled Whispering 
Hope? Itisvery 
pretty. I love to read 
very much and have read some of Josiah Al- 
len’s Wife’s works. How does Giddy Gaddy 
Rose (what a name!) like them? I will say 
to Hoot Owl that he must not stay out too 
late nights hooting, as it might spoil his 
sweet voice so that he could not sing. Where 
is Black Eyes? The book of songs I got of 
the Orange Judd Company awhile ago as a 

remium is greatly appreciated. Don't see 
10W you can give away such nice presents.— 
{Screech Owl the Second. 











All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim- 
neys. You want the ‘Index 
to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


“Our Doctor’s Remedies.” 


At half-price (except Biochemie Salts) until Oct. 
ist, unless sooner disposed of. Order from pam- 
phlet or send for list to 
Ss. H. PLATT, 
BOX 1538. Springfield, Mass. 
The last chance; stock will not be replenished, 


























NOTES AND AALF-NOTES. 


HE AMERICAN cli- 
mate, like the Spartans 
of old, pursues a strict 
policy of the survival of 
the fittest. ‘‘Let the 
weaklings die, the soon- 
er the better,’’ it says; 
and up goes the temper- 

ature, forthwith, and bakes the life out of 
thousands of victims; then down it goes like 
the hangman’s noose, and snaps the silver 
cords in a thousand more frail necks. Back 
and forth, up and down, jerking the life out 
of such few mortals as are not built for the 
strain which awaits a race destined, we be- 
lieve, to inherit the earth. 

{Our government is the most perfect form of 
government because it is the best that: the 
people can offer fora display of patriotism. 
Every great economic question is a great mor- 
al question.—{ William Jennings Bryan. 

{A nickel-in-the-slot machine, which takes 
an X-ray photograph of any object you choose, 
for the modest sum of 5c, has been invented 
by a resident of Hartford, Ct. 
{While visiting in Berlin, Li 








Hung Chang 


received 7000 letters which, it is said, will 
never be opened. 

§The eldest daughter of Eugene Field is to 
enter the field of public readers the coming 


She is a girl of 17, and is known 
to her intimates by the name of ‘‘Trotty,’’ 
bestowed on her by her father. Miss Field’s 
repertoire will include her father’s writings 
only. 

€The national campaign committees are said 
to be overrun with a plague of ‘‘ boy orators,”’ 
from nine to 11 years old, who want to take 
the stump this fall. 

{Ambulances are to be put in service by the 
Salvation Army in New York city to gather 
in drunkards. This will save the men from 
arrest and subject them to the prayers and 
labors of the Army officers. 

{A million miles of macadamized road would 
cost $4,000,000,000, but would dispense with 
about half the draft animals in the country, 
and thus save $738,000,000 in the annual feed 
bill. This is 3 per cent interest on $36,000,- 
000,000. Consequently if road bonds were is- 
sued bearing 3 per cent interest, more than 
6,000,000 miles of macadamized road could be 
built without increasing the annual expenses 
one dollar. The people are paying 35 per cent 
on $36,000,000,000 in order to keep up the 


autumn. 


present bad roads. So the apostles of good 
roads figure. 
€A course in child-stndy is a feature of the 


summer school of Clark university, Worces- 
ter, Mass, this year, and the class is a large 
and enthusiastic one. ‘‘President Hall,’’ 
says a member of the ‘sees in the 
naive utterances of the child the elements of 
a new philosophy, destined not only to re- 
vivify the schoolroom and the home, but cap- 
able of yielding the profoundest insight into 
the deepest questions of the soul.”’ 


school, 


- A new organization, whose purpose is to dis- 


courage the wearing of the feathers of wild 
birds, is the Massachusetts Audubon society. 
The secretary and treasurer is Miss Harriet 
E. Richardson, whose office is in the national 
history society’s rooms on Berkeley street, 
Boston. 

“A new novel by George Du Maurier, the 
author of Trilby, will be published in Har- 
per’s Monthly, beginning next November. It 
is entitled The Martians. 

I have forgotten the books I have read, and 
so I have the dinners I have eaten; but they 
both helped to make me.—| Emerson. 

{Old world superstition is illustrated by the 
recent doubling of the number of sentinels 
around the royal palaces in Berlin, on account 
of the recent visit of a ghost known as the 
‘‘white lady.’’ Two sentinels shot themselves 
while on guard in 1888, one shortly before the 
death of old Emperor Williams and the other 
afew days before the demise of Emperor 
Frederick, the men in each case declaring be- 
fore they expired that they had seen the 
white lady. The guard is doubled to pre- 
vent further suicides. The white lady is 
supposed to be the ghost of a countess of long 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


ago who murdered her two children because 
they constituted an obstacle to her marriage 
with a Hohenzollern. 

|The Simon Legree of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
said by Gen Williau: Hugh Roberts of Wash- 
zagton, D C, to have been drawn with life- 
like fidelity from a Red river planter of his 
acquaintance, Simo Calhoun. Mrs Stowe 
told Gen Roberts that she secured a descrip- 
tion of Calhoun from a Mississippi steamboat 
captain. Calhoun was a Philadelphian, in 
early life confidential clerk to the million- 
aire, Stephen Girard. He bought a plantation 
on the Red river, and operated it with great 
success. He was exquisite in dress and man- 
ners, spoke Spanish and French -fluently, 
and entertained lavishly, but he was not pop- 
ular, for terrible stories were told of his cru- 
elty and his wild debauches. He married a 
New Orleans belle and left one son. 
{Students of the census figure that there are 
650,000 more male human beings in the Unit- 
ed Statesthan female. The distribution, how- 
ever, is uneven. 

¢The land which John D. Rockefeller has 
given the city of Cleveland for a public park 
was bought quietly, withouta hint of the 
purpose for which it was intended, at $600,- 
000, though it is said to be worth a million. 
{Partisanship should not—indeed, I am very 
sure it will not—weigh against patriotism in 
the calm and proper settlement of the ques- 
tions which confront us.—{ William McKin- 
ley. ; 

Rudyard Kipling is said to be building him 
a home in Surrey, Eng, but the fact that he 
is planning an additional barn for his place 
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near Brattleboro, Vt, indicates that he is not 
going to give up his American residence. 
The accompanying picture shows Mr Kip- 
ling’s bungalow-like house on a hillside near 
Brattleboro. 

The age of virtuous politics is past, 

And we are deep in that of cold pretense. 
Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them.—Cowper. 
{Can the brain grow and replace itself when 
a partis lost? Experiments by M. Vitzou 
of France indicate that it can. New brain 
cells grew in monkeys from whose brains por- 
tions had been removed. If this be true of 
human beings, the blind may yet see, and the 
idiot become intelligent. 

“Tllinois is next to Pennsylvania in the pro- 
duction of coal. The mines are in the south- 
ern part of the state, and employ 35,000 men. 
New labor-saving methods are constantly be- 
ing introduced,one of the latest being the cut- 
ting machine, with which one man can do 
the work of 15. 

{The reader who is so fortunate as to possess 
any of the new silver certificates, will wel- 
come a key to the pictures found thereon. The 
design on the one-dollar note shows ‘‘ History 
instructing youth,’’ pointing out to him the 
preamble of the coustitution, and the city of 
Washington as seen from Arlington Hights. 
This is from a painting by Will H. Low. The 
face of the two-dollar series, from a painting 
by E. H. Blashfield, portrays ‘‘Science pre- 
senting electricity and steam to commerce 
and manufacture.’’ The note pictures Ameri- 
ca, the winged figure of a woman as painted 
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by Walter Shirlaw, who designed also the 
‘‘agricultural group’’ of the $10 note,—a hius- 
bandman, his wife, an aged woman grape- 
gatherer and anude youth. The object of 
these pictures is educational. 

‘/There is a superciliousness of poverty which 
is quite as disgusting as the superciliousness 
of riches.—{New Bedford Standard. 

*|A work which promises to be of unusual in- 
terest is Grant in the West, by Col John 
Emerson of Ironton, Mo, which is to be pub- 
lished serially in the Midland Monthly, be- 
ginning next October. It will be illustrated 
with many portraits and views hitherto 
unpublished. The Midland, which is issued 
at Des Moines, Ia, got out a breezy outdoor 
number for August. 

|The new dollar silver certificate ought to be 
‘‘good.’’ Itis indorsed with the names of 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Webster, 
Grant, Lincoln, Sherman, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow and other solid citizens of the repub- 
lic. 

Our girls and boys will welcome Li Hung 
Chang as an old friend, and remember that 
his name is pronounced ‘‘Lee,’’ for many of 
them wrote his biography very well indeed 
in our portrait-guessing contests nearly two 
years ago. 

{To reach the port of heaven, we must sail 
and not drift nor lie at anchor.—[Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Even the most conscientious church mem- 
ber is sometimes thankful for inclement Sun- 
day weather, says a paragrapher. 

SA telescope which its maker expects will 
bring the moon within 39 miles of the earth, 
is being built for the Paris exposition of 1900. 
‘|There is a demand in Germany for thorough- 
ly trained female horticulturists as superin- 
tendents of the gardens on Jarge estates, and 
to meet it a school was established two years 
ago, and another will open this fall. <A class 
of seven will graduate from the former insti- 
tution this year. 

‘|The traction engine is growing in populari- 
ty among English farmers, not alone for 
threshing, but for hauling loads and plowing. 
The modern machines are handsome and al- 
most noiseless, and draw 30 to 50 tons on fair- 
ly good roads. 
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Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
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WALL PAPER w=: FREE 





Cheaper than ever before. 


Over half million rolls to be sold at less than cost. It will pay 
you to send for samples and Guide how to hang, etc. 


Describe rooms you wish to paper. 


Paper Hanger’s full set of Sample Books, price, ¢1.00. 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, {231-1233 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





































































































































































































A President’s Wife—Perhaps. 


Mrs William J. Bryan, wife of the demo- 
cratic candidate for president of the United 
States, was born in Perry, Pike county, IIl. 
Her father, Mr Baird, was a broad-minded 
mun, a native of Washington, Pa, and her 
mether was the daughter of Col Dexter, the 
founder of Dexterville, N Y. After their 
marriage Mrand Mrs Baird had but little cap- 
ital and decided to go west to try their for- 
tune. They settled in Perry, Ill, where Mr 
Baird opened a general store and graduall7 
acquired considerable wealth. There Mary 
Elizabeth Baird lived and went to school until 
she was 14 years old, when she entered an 
academy at Jacksonville. It so happened that 
William J. Bryan of Salem came that same 
year to college; they met, and it is said to 





MRS WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 
[From a Portrait in the Outlook.] 


have been a case of love at first sight. As 
soon ay Mr Bryan was admitted to the bar, he 
and Miss Baird were married and went to 
Jacksonville and afterward to Lincoln, Neb, 
to live. 

At present one finds Mr and Mrs Bryan, 
with their three children, Ruth, William 
Jennings, Jr, and Grace, living in a roomy, 
pleasant house in Lincoln, where Mrs Bryan 
is as great a favorite with the people as her 
popular husband. Personally, Mrs Bryan is a 
charming, modest woman, who has a great 
liking for politics and anything that interests 
Mr Bryan. She studied law in Illinois and 
was admitted to the bar after she went to 
Nebraska, not with a view to practicing, but 
to assist her husband in his work. She was 
one of the organizers of the local Sorosis and 
is a prominent member of several women’s 
clubs. Since her husvand’s nomination, Mrs 
Bryan has been constantly at his side, travel- 
ing with him and sitting on the platform from 
which he makes his speeches. Mr Bryan him- 
self says frankly that she is invaluable to him 
in suggestions and advice as to points and 
methods. 





Homemade Aladdin Ovens, 


Several readers would like to know ina 
general way how to construct a homemade 
contrivance that 

will answer 

at F every purpose of 
Mr Atkinson’s 
Aladdin oven 
described in our 
issue of May 9. 
The price there- 
in quoted ($30), 
which they con- 
sider rather 
high, was fora new equipment throughout. 
The oven alone, without lamp or cooking 
utensils, may be had for $12 to $15. Then the 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


cooking pans, etc, may be bought separately. 

A simple homemade contrivance, which 
may offer various suggestions, was that hit 
upon by a Vermont woman. She found an old 
stool, which she placed with the legs up—on 
the ends of the legs she fastened a plate of 
sheet iron with a hole iu the middle for the 
heat to go through—over that hole she puta 
brick set on some square pebbles—over the 
brick she placed a large cracker box or a tea 
chest. Then she made a ‘‘cosy’’ out of an 
old felt tablecloth, which she put over the box 
to keep the heatin. Then she put the whole 
contraption into a large tin hot bathtub so 
that if anything took fire no harm would be 
done. Then she got up some nice compounds 
of food and gumption, put them : eee the 
box in cooking Z 
vessels, lighted 
the lamp and 
went off. The 
lamp did the rest, 
and in due time 
there was a good 
hot supper all 
ready to be enjoy- 
ed. Since then she has made another oven 
still better adapted to her needs. 

Mr Atkinson suggests anothersimple meth- 
od. Construct a half-barrel or soap-box oven 
out in the bran, prepare your fowl or other 
meat, and putin acovered dish with water to 
cover, put the dishon the brick, light the 
lamp and cover with the barrel. Place on a 
stone floor or where there can be no danger in 
the remote event ofan accident, then let the 
fowl simmer away for five hours. At the same 
time apples may be. baked, sausages put into 
secakled Indian meal, in a bean pot, and 
left with the fowl, etc. At the end of the five 
hours a delicious repast will be ready. 

Of course these barrel, box or bucket ovens 
are not so handy or satisfactory as the regular 
oven, still they may be made very useful. The 
amateur must not expect, however, that first 
time trying will produce a satisfactory appa- 
ratus or one in which the food will be perfectly 
prepared. But with the exercise of ordinary 
common sense and judgment, the faults in 
each case will be clearly perceived and soon 
remedied. 


A Rich Design for a Center Piece. 





























The flower should be worked in shades of 
yellow, with brown centers; the leaves in 
green, with a lighter shade for stems. 





Treatment for Hay Fever is asked for by 
numerous subscribers who suffer severely 
from it. We know of no better or surer méth- 
od with this trouble than that so fully given 
in Dr Platt’s remarkable book, The Secrets 
of health (price, postpaid from this office, 75c in 
paper covers, $1.50 in cloth, printed on plate 
paper). It covers the whole subject of nasal 
affections (hay fever on p 424), with the same 
thoroughness with which all other diseases 
are treated. The bookis worthits weight in 
gold to any family. As the cause of hay fever 
is a supersensitive.condition of the membrane 
of the nasal passages to the irritating effects of 
the pollen of certain plants, for a preventive 
Dr Platt advises spraying the nostrils two or 
three times a day just before and at the time 
of the expected attack with a one per cent so- 
lution of cocaine, and taking the biochemic 
blood salts ferrum phos and natr mur, three 





grains of each, in alternation every two hours, 





A Small Piece of Candle may be made to 
burn all night by putting finely powdered 
salt on it until it reaches the black part of the 
wick, and a small, even light can always 
kept in this way. 











SACRED CONFIDENCE. 


No Woman's Letter Published 
Except by Request. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Tender Relations With 
the Suffering of Her Sex—Women 
Who Cannot Hide Their 
Happiness. 


There is a class of women who, from 
their own experience, sympathize with 
their suffering sisters, and in order 
that such suffering 
may be lessened, no 
bly put aside false 
modesty and in 
heartfelt gratitude 
publish to 
the world 
what every 
woman 
should 
know. 

Mrs. W. 
L. Elliott, 
Liscomb, 
Iowa, is 
one of 
those 
women, 
and has 
requested 
us to pub- 
lish the 
facts in her 
case, other- 
wise it would 
not be done, as 
all such evidence 
is treated in sacred confidence, unless 
publication is requested by the writer. 

She says to Mrs. Pinkham :—‘‘I 
wish you would publish the circum- 
stances of my case, in order that other 
women may be benefited by my expe- 
rience. 

‘*I doctored nearly all the time for 
two years. I spent several hundred 
dollars without receiving much benefit. 
Last June I wrote to you and described 
all my aches and pains. Such a long 
list as there was: headache, back- 
ache, bearing-down pains, terrible 
soreness, constipation, dizziness, feel- 
ing of extreme Jassitude, irregularity 
and nausea; but you answered my 
letter and told me just what todo. I 
followed your advice. 

‘* After taking eight bottles of the 
Vegetable Compound and three bot- 
tles of Blood Purifier, 1 am glad to 
write you that I have not enjoyed such 
good health for years, and I am able 
to do all my own work. I can surely 
sound the praises of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and a 
number of my friends are taking it 
upon my recommendation.”—Mars. W. 
L. Exxrort, Liscomb, Iowa. 
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New scientific invention; differ- 
ent from all other devices. The 
only safe, simple, comfortable 
and invisible Har Drum in the 
world.. Helps where medical 
skillfails. Nowireor :tring at- 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


wil 
104 mils gn Ree Crum Se: Ky. 
R. 120, 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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Pears and Peaches. 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 

Preserved Pears.—The fruit should not be 
too ripe, and must be pared, halved and cored. 
Then to every 4 lbs of pears take 3 lbs of sugar, 
with just enough water to cover it well, the 
rind and juice of one lemon and a root of 
green ginger cut into small pieces. Place all 
togetherin a jar and steam until the fruit 1s 
perfectly tender when pierced with a straw. 
Or, if preferred, the pears may be boiled soft 
inthe syrup. Put upin small cans and seal 
very securely. 

Sweet Pickled Pears are done very much as 
otherfruits. To8lbs of prepared pears allow 
4lbs of sugar,—preferably brown sugar,—1 qt 
of vinegar and 1cup of mixed whole spices— 
equal quantities of allspice and stick cinna- 
mon, a teaspoonful of cloves, just a suspicion 
of mace and a few cassia buds. Tie these 
spices up in-small bags and boil in the vinegar 
and sugar. Remove all sediment that may 
rise and then putin the pears. Boil till well 
scalded and tender. Skim out the fruit and 
pack it carefully in stone jars. Then boil the 
syrup five minutes longer and pour over. Tlie 
following day drain off the syrup, boil it again 
and return tothe jar. Dothis for three suc- 
cessive days. Keep the spice bags in the 
syrup and lay one on the top of each jar of 
fruit. 

Pear Jam is an excellent way of using up in- 
ferior fruit. Peel the pears and cut in small 
pieces, and to each pound allow 1 1b of white 
sugar. Place the fruit ina kettle with one 
quarter the amount of sugar, and bring toa 
sharp boil. Then add another quarter of the 
sugar and boil again. Repeat until all the 
sugar is used. This method prevents the fruit 
becoming hard. Put up in glasses or small 
jars and seal paper closely over the top. 

Preserved Peaches make one of the most de- 
licious of the winter preserves, and are said to 
be particularly good when a sliced pineapple 
is done up with them. When the fruit is 
skinned, quartered and the pits extracted, 
weigh it and allow the customary ‘‘pound for 
pound’’ of sugar. Crack one-quarter of the 
stones, take out the kernels, which break in 
bits, boil in a little water and then set aside 

to steep, in acovered vessel. Inthe bottom 
of a preserving kettle, put a layer of sugar, 
then one of peaches (mixed with pineapple 
or not, as desired), and so on alternately, un- 


til all are used. Set over the fire, where it 
will heat through slowly. Strain the kernel 
water and add to the mixture. Then boil 


steadily for half an houror until the peaches 
are quite clear and tender. Skim out the 
fruit and lay it on flat dishes. Boil down the 
syrup almost toa jelly, taking off all scum. 
Fill the jars two-thirds full of peaches, then 
fill to the top with the boiling syrup. When 
cold, lay brandy tissue paper on top and screw 
on the covers, or seal over with cloth and 
then heavy paper tightly tied. 

Spiced Peaches go nicely with roast meat. 
The fruit must be peeled, halved and stoned. 
Then to 9 Ibs of peaches put 4 lbs of sugar and 
a scant cup of vinegar. Boil the fruit in water 
nntil soft, then pour off and add the sugar and 
vinegar, in which should be immersed a few 
whole cloves, half a dozen sticks of cinnamon, 
and a little mace. Boil all together for half 


an hour. 
 —— 


Words of Caution. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 


Having had more than a score of years of 
experience in canning fruit, putting up year- 
ly several hundred cans for family use and 
for others, with uniform success, a few words 
of caution to young or inexperienced house- 
keepers may be permissible. Do not use 
salicylic acid to arrest the action of bacteria, 
or the germs which cause fermentation and 
decay. The directions given in the article 
entitled Keeping out germs (see Page 62, July 
18) are not practicable. How shall the house- 
keeper secure the proportions given? One 
part salicylic acid to 10,000 parts water, or 
is it 1000 parts water? In either case it is im- 
practicable if not impossible. Salicylic acid 
is unnecessary, if it is safe ard healthful, and 
it is neither; the best and most reliable au- 
thorities affirming that it is deleterious. In 
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IVORY SOAP 
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it FLOATS 


The best is not always low in price, but the housekeeper can 
have the best soap without extravagance. 

Ivory Soap costs little, but experienced persons know that no 
other can do the same work and do it as well. 


THe Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’ti. 














the laws regulating the sale of articles of 
food, recently enacted by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, is found the following: ‘‘Sali- 
cylic acid is prohibited as a _ preservative,’’ 
also the following, though not relative to this 
article: ‘*‘Alum in pickles is not prohibited, 
it does not injuriously affect the same, but is 
added to improve the appearance and quali- 
ty.’’ F. A. Derthict, state food commissioner 
of Ohio, at our county farmers’ institute in 
1895, was pronounced against the use of sali- 
cylic acid in any product, it having been dem- 
onstrated that it was deleterious in its effects. 
I believe the medical fraternity are a unit in 
discountenancing its use. 

Again, do not trust to 
hermetically sealing fruit. It has been tried 
by myself and others and to my certain 
knowledge has proved unreliable. I would 
not aftirm that fruit will never keep if sealed 


cotton batting for 


with cotton batting, but I do aftirm that it 
is unreliable. Do not run the risk of losing 


any time, sugarand fruit. After dog days, and 
late in the season, I have known some kinds 
of fruit sealed with cotton batting to keep 
until cold weather, but as long as we know 
self-sealing cans are reliable, let us not try 
any uncertain methods. 

I do not say that fruit will ferment if heat- 
ed through, put into cans and. the cans left 
open 15 or 20 minutes to settle and cool, then 
refilled and sealed; but itis contrary to the 
theory and: practice, not only of specialists 
who have given time and thought to ascer- 
tain the principles which underlie the process, 
but to tae universal experience of multitudes 
of housewives. To destroy the fermentive ac- 
tion of the germs which fruit coytains it is 
not necessary that the fruit be boiled. If her- 
metically sealed at 140 degrees, it 1s safe, pro- 
vided no airis imprisoned in the can at a 
temperature less than 140 degrees. In order 
to accomplish this, the process must be car- 
ried on in.close proximity to a stove, but it 
is very disagreeable and inconvenient to fill 
and seal cans over a hot stove, soit is better 
to heat the fruit to 150 degrees. Thermome- 
ters are now very inexpensive and simple in 
construction, and are recomended for use to 
every housewife in fruit-canning. A _ two- 
burner coal oil stove is the nicest thing to 
use. Cans can be eonveniently filled without 
lowering the temperature of the fruit. The 
room is cool and the equable temperature of 
the contents of the kettle renders haste less 
imperative. 

Canning fruit is not the bugbear some 
would have us believe; there are simple rules 
which, if followed, insure invariable success. 
First test the cans. Fit the rubber rings and 
covers, fill the cans half full of cold water, 
screw on the covers and invert. At the end 
of half an hour if they do not leak they are 
ready for the fruit. This is often a tedious 
process but it is the only safe one. If per- 
fectly ripened, well-flavored fruit is put into 
cans, perfectly ripened, well-ftlavored fruit 
will come out. If inferior fruit is used, the 
product will necessarily be inferior. One need 
not refrain from using inferior or unripe 
fruit—it is the process, not the quality, which 
determines success. Set the can on a folded 
towel wrung from cold water, heat the fruit 
gradually, with or without sugar, to 150 de- 
grees, nearly fill the can, then, with the hands 
covered with a cloth, move the can gently back 
and forth to settle the contents, remove with 
the handle of a tablespoon any and all re- 








FARMERS’ 


| 0 WIVES WANTE 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses of 
ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for FARM- 
ERS’ GRANGE AND ALLIANCE BUYERS. B 
complying with the above, and sending 2c. stamp, we wil 
send you @ BEAUTIFUL PANEL PICTURE 
FREE, large size, 14x28 inches, suitable to frame. Old re- 
liable house. Highest references). EMPIRE CITY 
TEA CO., 28 De Peyster St., New York, U.S. A. 








maining air bubbles, fill to the brim with hot 
fruit (150 degrees) and seal immediately. 
Tighten the covers occasionally as the fruit 
cools, and when cold keep in a closed cup- 
board or covered box. If neitheris at hand 
inclose each can ina paper bag twisted or 
tied at the top. If the cans are moved at any 
time lift them by clasping them, not by tak- 
ing hold at the top. To open them, heat the 
inetal top in boiling water, not of sufficient 
depth to reach the glass. Rubber rings after 
two or three years’ use becqgme hard and 
worthless. Just before you want to use them 
boil them in a strong ammonia water half an 
hour; if not used within two or three days, 
drop in hot ammonia water while the fruit is 
lieating. Using two rings will often be effec- 
tive when one will not make the can water- 
tight. ; 





Three Ways of Preserving Peaches.—Canned 
Peaches: Take 4 lbs peaches, 1 1b sugar and 
1 quart water. Pare the peaches, remove 
the stones and throw them into cold water. 
Put the sugar and water into preserving ket- 
tle, stand it over the fire and stir constantly 
until the sugar is dissolved. Drain the 
peaches, put them in the syrup, bring quick- 
ly to a boil, then stand on the back part of 
the stove, where they will scarcely bubble, 
until tendér. When tender lift each piece 
carefully and arrange in the jar; then fill 
the jar quickly to overflowing with the syrup, 
seal and put away to cool.—[Mrs Rorer. 

Peach Jelly.—Crack one-third of the peach 
kernels and put them in a jar with the 
peackes, which should be pared, stoned and 
sliced. Heat in kettle of boiling water until 
the fruit is well broken, stirring occasionally. 
Strain, and to every pint of peach juice add 
the juice of 1 lemon and 11b sugar. Heat the 
sugar very hot and add when the juice has 
boiled 20 minutes. Let it come to a boil and 
take instantly from the fire. This is especial- 
ly nice for jelly cake. 

Peach Marmalade.—When canning peaches, 
save the parings and any soft or unshapely 
pieces; cover with cold water and simmer 
until soft. Rub through a sieve or puree 
strainer, then boil again 20 minutes. Add 
the weight in sugar and boil until it thickens. 





Spanish Cream.—One pint of milk, 4 box 
gelatine heated until dissolved, then add the 
yolks of 3 eggs, 5 tablespoonfuls sugar. Re- 
move from the fire and stirin the whites of 3 
eggs whipped stiff. Pour in amold and let 
stand until the next day, or at least several 
hours. Serve with whipped or plain cream. 
[(C. M. A. 





Peach Sponge.—One-half box of gelatine, 4 
cup cold water, 1 can peaches. Cook the 
peaches soft with sugar and run through a 
sieve, add the gelatine and cool. When well 
set add the whites of three eggs whipped stiff. 
[Carrie May Ashton. 
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Talk Around the Table. 


The Origin of Invention.—I[ wish to thank 
Another One for defending the inventor. I 
bey lief to say Mr Richardson is on the wrong 
track. Ask him how Adam and Eve planted, 
cooked and managed when they were in the 
garden. L don’t think that bothered them 
much, but when God multiplied their trouble 
he also mutiplied their thoughts towards in- 
Ventiveness. Doesn't the Bible tell how he 
caused Adam to gain his living by the sweat 
of his brow; how God put the thought in his 
head to go get yonder stick? ‘‘Now see that 
thing at thy feet’’ (that is iron). **Get that’’ 
(meaning stone) ‘and beat it in this shape’’ 
(meaning hoe), ‘Now thrust thy stick within 
thy hoe, and when in proper season plant 
these’? (meaning seeds). ‘‘And when they 
germinate, dig about their roots lest these”’ 
(meaning weeds) ‘devour their usefulness.’’ 
For although they had all manner of fruit in 
the garden, L don’t think Adam ever thought 
enough about them to care what the seeds 
really were. Lam really afraid Mr Richard- 
son has just a few drops of that old fogyism 
vet within his veins. With Mrs W. A. Keller- 
man, | say use more common sense. Live 
closer to nature, Instead of asking fashion’s 
opinion, ask nature. I wish to add my voice 
for co-operation. That is the best plan for 
good, effective work. I wish to give Miss 
May an encouraging werd. Keep on. As to 
womans sphere, | say she is equal to man any 
time or in any place. William Fair. 


Mrs Taylor on Socialism.—I wish to say to 
Reffa W. that I heartily agree with her on the 
subject of womens voting. Mr Richardson 
is about right in saying that modern inven- 
tions are curses instead of blessings to hu- 
manity. That is one of the two great causes 
of hard times; the other is scarcity of money. 
Every piece of labor-saving machinery invent- 
ed ought to be a blessing to humanity, but it 
is not allowed to be at present. Just think 
of the thousands of printers thrown out of em- 
ployment on account of new labor-saving ma- 
chinery, and it is the same way with plenty 
of other things. I believe in the government 
owning all means of production and distri bu- 
tion of the necessities of life. Then ey ery 
able-bodied person could be sure of employ- 
ment by the government at good wages. You 
see Iam a socialist. Did any of the Tablers 
ever look in the dictionary for the meaning 
of the word socialism’ Webstor’s defines it 
as, ‘‘A theory of society which advocates a 
more precise and orderly arrangement of so- 
ciety than that which has hitherto prevailed.’’ 
Too many people condemna thing before 
they understand what itis. How would you 
like this for a sample of socialism: Have 
enough doctors to look after every one in the 
United States and have them all educated by 
the government with as high an education as 
possible, and get a regular salary from the 
government for watching after the health of 
the people and trying to keep them from get- 








ting sick? The people would have no bills 
to pay, agd the doctors would make no more 
money by their being sick. Whata vast dif- 
ference it would make in the health of our 
people! Whata lot of suffering would be 
saved little ones. Would that not be political 
economy? I think it is a disgrace to any goy- 
ernment that can’t or won't supply work for 
all of its people who desire work. Jt would 
do all of you good to study the conditions of 
society in New Zealand.—|Mrs Fannie M,. 
Taylor. 

A Poppy Seed.—I hope that Granite State 
Girl has not been standing up all this time or 
bending too closely over her poppy bed. 
When L look at a poppy seed and think of 
the gorgeous beauty and the necromantic 
power confined within that tiny space, I am 
tilled with awe. In that little ball lies fetter- 
ed a force that like a ministering angel can 
alleviate the keenest pangs of physical suffer- 
ing, or is able to drag the brightest intellect 
down to despair and perdition. Whence 
comes this subtle power, mighty for either 
good or evil, waiting the will of man to 
build or to destroy.—| Bay State Boy. 


*Nine-tenths Another and One-tenth Me.’’— 
Miss Vermont’s conundrum on page 80 opens 
a boundless and intinite field) for human 
thought, and thereby for the best growth and 
development of the human ego. We are crea- 
tures of education and environment. My first 
thought and experiences in this direction date 
back to 1841-42. And in all the years since 
then I have given much study and observa- 
tion to the human soul in myself and in many 
thousands of others. So, Miss Vermont, you 
see I’m no tender chicken, and I say to you 
that your environments might have been such 
as to Rave only left a trace of the ‘‘me’’ in 
your human mind, and body too. But your 
divine soul would under all conditions be the 
same—pure, unselfish love and life, though 
ever so deeply, hidden or buried in human 
*fcussedness.’’ The divine builder builds both 
our physical and mental houses out of such 
materials as we, in our freedom of choice, 
give him (or her). If we give him hog meat, 
tobacco, whiskey, etc, our physical bodies 
will correspond thereto. Soif we give him 
vile thoughts, hog acts and impure lives, he 
will build our physical or mental bodies in 
accord therewith. In all this choice we are 
the masters and he is our servant. Human 
selfishness as natural evil, is really in es- 
sence, unripe good, and is not inself sin. 
Seltishness only becomes sinful when we fail 
to do by others as we would be done by, or 
when we let it hinder or prevent our own 
best, purest and highest physical, mental and 
spiritual development. Swedenborg some 150 
years ago said all physical ills first have 
their inception in the mind. Dr Elmer Gates, 
late of the Smithsonian, has opened wide the 
door to see how this is so. By adding selen- 
ic acid to the sweat of a man guilty of a crime, 
it turns pink. Ue has found different chemi- 
cal effects produced by more than 40 emotions. 
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The X ray is also opening wide the door of 
mystery. Seon, as | predicted 12 years ago, 
our natural eyes will be able to see the finer 
matter bodies of our friends in the spirit 
world about us. Divine science is yet to 
bury mystery, fraud and humbug, deep 
in oblivion. <All things are to be made new 
and plain.—[{W. M. Evans. 





Doesn’t Worry Any Longer.—Miss Vermont 
has my sympathy. I was married two years 
before we had a high school in town and have 
often felt bad about it, but I don’t any longer. 
Going to a high school is a great privilege, I 
will allow, but having been married 30 years 
and having two sons that are not very fool- 
ish, I find that with all my work and cares 
and troubles, the best thing for me to drive 
away dull care, is either to read or go out 
into the field with the men, and if I so choose 
take sewing along, or if very, very tired, just 
let my work alone for an hour or more, 
Mine never runs away. I find it all there 
when I get buck. I read the AGricuLtURIsT, 
the Ladies’ World, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Munsey’s, Metropolitan, Cosmopolitan and 
lots else. When I come across anything that 
I think any of the family would enjoy or 
profit by, Ll read, while they are eating, and 
then eat my meals after they leave the house. 
I never refuse to read to them, no matter 
what my work is, as I may not have them 
always with me, but work will always be 
with us. Now you can make yourself ‘‘nine- 
tenths another’’ if you will. Remember the 
old saying (which 1s just as true as ever), 
**Patience and perseverance move moun- 
tains.’’—{A Great Talker. 

Lillian is Saucy.—I am what they call sweet 
sixteen. I can make those delicious pud- 
dings and ices, but I don’t work out-of-dvors, 
1 don’t find time to do that and do _ house- 
work; not even to milk, which is so often in- 
cluded among the household duties. I have 
always noticed that it made a woman slouchy 
and untidy to work outin tbe field. I, two, 
am like Buckeye Farmer; I don’t see any re- 
semblance to a hired man in No 4. She looks 
to me like a very beautiful and accomplished 
girl. My mamma once hired a girl to work 
for us who had been in the habit of working 
out-of-doors. Inside of two months she had 
broken a set of dishes, rolling pin, cream 
thermometer, two rocking chairs, the organ 
and kicked a hole in a fine walnut dresser. 
One night while asleep she stuck her foot out of 
bed and kicked the whole window out. She 
stamped over the carpets as if she was mash- 
ing clods on plowed ground. The damages 
amounted to $50. We paid her $1.50 per week 
for three months. What was our loss? I 
would say to Staten IJIslander’s Son, go and 
soak your head for the next six months.—| Lil- 
lian Ross. 


Prefers the Modern Sunday.—Does Aunt Mol- 
lie think it any werse to ride for recreation 
Sunday than to ride to church? You are go- 
ing against the commandments just as much 
if not more, as I understand the Bible. You 
are working your horse, which is just as 
strictly forbidden as to work yourself. ‘‘TNe 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.’’ As I interprét that, it is made 
as a day of rest for man and beast who are 
made to work six days in the week. I see no 
harm in riding a bicycle Sunday. You can 
ride one as leisurely as you can rock your- 
self in a rocking chair or hammock, and you 
are not working a poor dumb beast that has 
worked as hard all the week as you have, 
perhaps. I used to go to meeting in the 
**good old orderly times.’’ I enjoyed it, too, 
but I think it as much an improvement in 
spending Sunday to have one sermon and the 
Sunday school, asis the 10-hour law.—[A 
Great Talker. 

Asked and Answered.—In looking over the 
issue for Jan 11, 1896, recently, I saw a re- 
quest for my address in full. I should have 
sent it at the time but never saw it asked for 
before. I have no objections to its being pub- 
lished. My address is—[{Mrs Fannie M. Tay- 
lor, 1920 N I St, Fort Smith, Ark. 

iccleanlhdliaalliataas anil 

Old lady (determined to see after these 
things herself)—Your milk seems very thin, 
milkman! 

Milkman (equal to the occasion)—And well 
it may be, mum; it’s the cows, poor things, 
*bhged to drink sich a lot o’ water this ’ot 
weather! 





Customer: Two dollars for making up this 
prescription? Why, at the stores they only 
charge me 35c. Chemist: That’s all it’s worth 
at the stores, madam. They put about a quar- 
ter’s worth of drugs into the bottle and fill it 
up with water. I putin the same drugs and 
fill it up with the finest aqua pura. 




















